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Clipping the wings of flying glass 

No matter how you travel— by land, sea, or air 
you are protected by a sandwich of shatterproof glass 



Birds flying in the airways . . . pounding waves at sea . . . 
emergencies on the highway or railroad-these are among 
the many things that can cause broken windshields and 
windows while you are traveling. 

That's why the windshields of America's sky giants today 
are made to withstand hail, wind pressure . . . and collision 
with even an eight pound bird at the plane's cruising speed. 

ELIMINATING A SOURCE OF DANGER — Today the 
danger of razor-sharp pieces of flying glass has been vir- 
tually eliminated. Most cars, trucks, trains, and ocean 
liners now have safety glass as standard equipment. 

In making safety glass a sandwich of glass is made with 
a tough, clear plastic spread called vinyl butyral resin. It's 
this plastic that holds the razor-sharp pieces safely in place 
if the glass is broken. 

PLASTICS SERVE YOU IN MANY WAYS — Other 
forms of highly versatile plastics go into your newest 



home furnishings, kitchenware and appliances. They are 
also essential to modem rainwear, paint, electrical insula- 
tion, and high-strength adhesives and bonding materials. 
UCC AND MODERN PLASTICS-The people of Union 
Carbide, working with the glass industry, developed tins 
plastic for modern safety glass. This and a variety of other 
plastics are but a few of many better UCC materials that 
help industry serve all of us. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Trite for illustrated booklet "Products and Processes" which tells 
hnw science and industry use the ALLOYS, CAHBOMS. CHEMICALS, 
Cases, and I'LASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask jor booklet J. 

Union Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 



30 EAST 42ND STREET 



cm 



NEW YORK II. 



I'CC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons. Chemicals, Casts, and Plastics include. 



Bakklite, Krene, and Vinylite Plastics • Dynel Textile Fibers ■ Linde Oxygen ■ Synthetic Organic chemicals 
Electromet Alloys and Metals «Haynes Stellite Alloys* Phest O Lite Acetylene ■ Pyrofax Gas 
EvEREADY Flashlights and Batteries • NATIONAL Carbons • ACHEbON Electrodes • PRESTONE and TREK Aiui-Freezc8 



Ru°CfD 



as the Rockies 



as silk 




View nf Superposed Grade V receiver 
and action, rrvraling The silky-smooth hand 
polishing o( the inside metal parts of the mechanism. 



Rugged Strength .. . 

Smooth Endurance 

Carved solid steel designed by Browning: hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 
The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 
the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 
Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns ... Be your own judge . . 



Superposed — Glide I 




The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 

1 2 ox 20 gauge 

Either over or under barrel may be selected for first shot- Automatic single trigget readies second 
barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected Any combination of 6 chokes: Full. 
Improved Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder. Skeet, Cylinder. Model) for Field. Marsh. Trap 
or Starr. Grides I. II. 11.1. IV, V in $200. 1300, $400. $500, $600 classes. All models engraved. 



Automatic — Standard 




The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 

1 2 or 16 gauge 

5 shot capacity; may be very simply reduced to 5 shoj by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 
of 5 chokes Full. Modified, Improved Cylinder. Skeet. Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels: 
26 to J2 inches. Standard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised matted or ventilated 
rib. 0 pri« ranges from slightly more than 5100 to approximately $150. All models engraved. 



MADE IN BELGIUM 



Browning 



IDEA! A Browning shotgun 
is a perfect gift for Retirement, 
Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 



Write Dept. i0 for Descriptive Literature— BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 

Also available upon request Illustrated booklet: "History of Browning Guns. From 1831" 




Do you 

recognize these 

famous 
movie stars? 



In New York and other fashion cen- 
ters, they keep dummies made to the 
exact measurements of Hollywood stars. 

When a star wants a new gown, she 
calls her shop— and it's measured right 
on her model! 

Then it's only a matter of hours 
before the gown is in Hollywood. For 



these style centers ship their fashions 
the world's fastest way— via Air Express ! 

Getting new fashions first is im- 
portant to Hollywood stars. But it's even 
more important to fashion buyers in 
stores all over the country , . . where a 
few days can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

That's why stores (as well as stars) 
get their fashions Air Express! 

Whether your business is fashions or 
factories, you can profit from regular 
use of Air Express. Here's why: 

it's fastest— Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services — gives the fastest, mosr com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
sen ice in all cities and principal towns 
at no extra cost. 

it's dependable -Air Express pro- 



vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT'S profitable —Air Express service 
costs less than you think, gives you 
many profit-making opportunities. 

Call your local agent of Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency. 




^A/fffXPMS 

GETS THERE FIRST 

Division of Railway Express Agency 
1952 — our 25th year of service 
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"DADDY/ FIX 



WELL, sweetheart, I'm no expert on baby dolls, but 
I'll get it fixed. After this, how about carrying her 
like a real baby instead of by the arm?" 

Accidents like this are soon forgotten. But accidents in 
business— it they're not handled quickly and sympathetically 
—can often have a lasting effect on employes. 

You'll be interested to know that Hart/wan Mutuals rank 
among the leaders in promptness of paying workmen's compensation 
claims. The injured worker is relieved of financial worry 
and has the privilege of selecting his own doctor. Recovery 
is speeded. Good will is promoted. In addition, you get 



BABY DOLL? 



experienced help from our loss prevention specialists in 
eliminating the causes of accidents. 

You also benefit from Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
/"■//,)" that makes your interests our tirst lotisnkrarion ami 
assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Over 
$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization. 

The whole story can be yours without obligation. Simply 
phone Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and request 
the name and address of your Hardware Mutuals representa- 
tive. He is a good man to know, and he knows insurance! 



Insurance for your Auto m o b 1 1. e . . . I/oyi e . . . Business 

Hardware Mutuals 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 



HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY • HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
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JCE COMPANY 



If you employ 16 or more persons. 
li you gross $400,000 or more.,, 



,»,, , NiM A PRUIMINARV ANALYSIS 
M WILL MAKt muiu iinQ 

0 f your Business 

0 Send for This Valuable Baak- 
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Gaorge S. May Company 
Engineering Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Pleoi* >and your book "26 Raotoni Why . . . " 
ol th* oddrott balow. No obligation, of court*. 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

IN THIS month's cover painting, 
ZOLTAN SEPESHY has captured the 
spirit of abundance, the achieve- 
ment of enter- 
prise in working 
good land. 

A native of 
Hungary, the art- 
ist studied at the 
Academy of Fine 
Arts in Budapest, 
then broadened 
his education 
through travel in 
Europe. In 1921, with Hungary 
torn by civil war, he came to the 
United States to find a more 
abundant life. 

He settled in Detroit, which was 
not then in a picture-buying mood. 
So, by turn he stacked lumber in 
a lumber yard, 
painted billboards 
and dressed win- 
dows. Success 
came after a trip 
to New Mexico, 
where he spent 
four months 
painting Indians, 
then sold every 
picture upon his return. This fame 
led to a teaching job at the Society 
of Fine Arts and Crafts. 

Now, Sepeshy paintings hang in 
a large number of the museums of 
the nation. Among his many 
awards was first prize at the 
Carnegie Institute show in 1947. 
Since 1933, when he married, Mr. 
Sepeshy has been associated with 
Cranbrook Academy of Art at 
Bloomfield Hills, near Detroit. 

WHEN two of our editors— pilots 
themselves— read LESTER DENT'S 

story, "The White Posts," which 
deals with pipe- 
line flying, they 
remarked that 
this author writes 
like a flier. The 
language is genu- 
ine "pilotese." 

That's true. Mr. 
Dent, who began 
writing in 1929, 
has flown a couple 
of thousand hours since what he 
calls the Lindbergh era. He owns a 
plane, which he keeps at the Kirks- 
ville, Mo., airport, near his La 
Plata home. 

Two oil companies fly pipeline 
patrol through that area, and the 
pilots stop overnight at Kirk.sville. 
The author flew with them to Wood 
River, 111., a couple of times. "The 
places and problems are very real, 
although, of course, the hero is a 
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SHOUU>&At> 
THIS FRE£ BOOKLET 




IF lie has the will (o succeed, there is no 
reason why any nian of normal intelli- 
gence should sudor die smart of failure. 

"Forging Ahead in Business" tells 
you why! 

This inspiring. 64-page book explains 
how you can bridge the gap between your 
present job and the one above — how you 
can prepare nou to meet the challenge of 
future opportunities. It examines the 
popular fallacies about business that have 
stalled the progress of so many men, and 
points the way to new and exciting avenues 
of achievement. And it outlines the 



Alexander Hamilton Institute's executive- 
training program which has sparked thou- 
sands of men to highly-paid executive 
positions. 

There is no charge for "Forging Ahead 
in Business" because the me you nuiktcflht 
information it contains is the only gauge of 
its value. Nor is there any obligation in- 
volved other than the obbgation to read it 
thoughtfully, and to decide for yourself 
whether or not you feel the Institute can 
help you. To obtain your copy, simply 
sign and return the coupon below. It will 
be mailed to you promptly. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 850, 71 West 23rd St, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Out. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. SiO, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto I, Out. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64 -page book — 

"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS" 

Name 




Firm Name 

f t n - i ii . \ .birr--- 

Position 

Home Address . 




fictional guy," he writes. Now 47. 
Mr. Dent has written more than 
325 published book-length stories 
and many shorts. 

BY COINCIDENCE the artist who 
illustrated "The White Posts" used 
as a model the same type of air- 
plane which Les- 
ter Dent owns. 
Though not a 
pilot himself, 
WAUY RICHARDS 
has done exten- 
sive flying. To il- 
lustrate the Dent 
story, he went to 
an airport near 
his New Canaan, 
Conn., country home and took a 
ride. 

The drawings were so detailed, it 
turned out, that we had to correct 
the altimeter setting. Originally it 
had the plane flying at just over 
4,000 feet. The altimeter was ad- 
justed to 120 feet. That's where 
the pipeline fellows have to fly in 
order to read the numbers on the 
white posts. 

WHEN a group of adults holding a 
conference on youth problems in 
Phoenix in 1948 included Karin 
Stallcup among the speakers, the 
program moved from theory to 
practice. 

Karin, 17 and pretty, not only 
knew a problem when she saw it 
— she laid it right in the adults' 
collective lap. 

What happened then makes the 
heart-warming story that JOSEPH 
STOCKER tells in "YES, We Have 
Jobs for Kids." 

BY THE time some 3,000 more com- 
munities are converted from 
manufactured to natural gas, the 
cost will be near $10,000,000,000. 
Already some $4,000,000,000 have 
been spent. 

The change to natural gas was 
prompted by the vast natural re- 
serves (186,000,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, and growing). Natural gas 
contains nearly twice the heat by 
volume of man-made gas. To 
transport this product, some 70,000 
miles of pipelines have crossed to 
consumer regions since 1946. 

The scope of conversion is pic- 
tured in the cost— $21,000,000 for 
just one job, which will take six 
months. CRAIG THOMPSON de- 
scribes the human side of this work 
in his story, "The Gas Boom 
Comes to the Kitchen." 

The author, born in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., began his newspapering 
career on the Advertiser there in 
1923. He went to New York and the 
Morning World in 1928, moved to 
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the Times two years later. He was 
London correspondent when the 
war began, and changed to Time 
magazine in 1943. He was Moscow 
bureau chief for two years after 
the war. 

Since 1948 Mr. Thompson has de- 
voted his time to magazine writing. 
He lives in Erwinna, Pa. Books in- 
clude: "Gang Rule in New York" 
(with Allen Raymond), "The 
Police State," and his most recent, 
"Since Spindletop." 

POLITICS is such an integral part 
of Congress that there is little 
doubt it enters into the activity of 
congressional investigations. That 
the Administration can actually 
stop investigations effectively, 
however, is not substantiated by 
recent congressional activity. It 
was a Congress dominated by 
Democrats, the Eighty-second, 
which turned up information 
vastly embarrassing to the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

The story on congressional in- 
vestigations, "Congress' New 
Power," was written by SAM 
STAVISKY. 

GOVERNMENT economy is a sub- 
ject close to everyone. Nearly 
everybody wants to eliminate un- 
necessary spending — but it's that 
word "unnecessary" that gets in 
the way. When budget-cutters 
want to slice off our own pet pro- 
ject, we howl. 

In one of our Midwest states, a 
congressman from a district along 
the Ohio River sought aid from a 
colleague in passing a flood bill. 
The latter called it pork-barrel 
legislation. His district had no 
flood problem. But he had a prob- 
lem on his hands later, when he 
wanted help from the river-district 
congressman for legislation 
authorizing spending which would 
help his own constituents. The 
congressman with flood victims 
simply grunted. "Pork barrel," he 
said, turned on his heels, and 
walked away. 

Growing central government 
costs more each year. The na- 
tional debt now equals $5,650 per 
family. Interest alone on this debt 
comes to $6,000,000,000 a year. This 
is equal to the U. S. budget for the 
entire year of 1934. 

GEORGE CLINE SMITH wrote the 
story of how more than 300 local 
chambers of commerce have 
agreed to withhold support for fed- 
eral spending on local projects. 
The situation, Mr. Smith reports, 
is not as hopeless as it might seem; 
there are encouraging signs. The 
story is called "Economy Is for 
Others." 




1 . When iemperotur«j *xc»d 350° F. Ojth the heat of a match flame), paper chars. If you're 
entrusting business records to an old safe, or any safe without the Underwriters' Laboratories, 
Inc. label, expect it to act only as an incinerator above 350" F. 

How much heat 
does it take 

... to put you out of business? 




2. H could put you out of business. 43 out of 

100 firms that lose their accounts receivable, 
inventory and other records by fire never 
reopen. And don't feel any safer because 
you're in a fireproof building. 



3. A fireproof building simply walls in and 
intensifies a fire insiilr an office. And note 
the clause in your insurance policy that 
says: "Proof-of-loss must (•■■ rendered v> ilhin 
60dayB." How could you — without records? 



The risk is too great. Don't take it. Find out today, 
how little it costs to protect your records — and your business 
future — with a modern Mosler "A" Label Record Safe. It's the 
world's best protection. Meets the independent Underwriters' 
Laboratories, Inc. severest te&t for fire, impact and explosion. 




IT IT'S MOSIER. ITS SAFE 



^ Mosler Safe 



Slrx* 1841 



World's barren Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 



Consult the classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler 
dealer in your city, or mail coupon now for free informative material. 



Tha homtssm* nni Mailt* "A" _ 

designed by Raymond Lorwy 
brines, al no eitrs cost, distin- 
guished beauty to any office. New 
convenience and security features 
include the "Counier Spy" Lock 
with numbcra on top of dial to 
eliminate stooping and visible only 
to person working combination. 
Many models to &[ your need. 



THE MMUB «*rt COMPANY • Depl M B-l 1. Hamilton. Ohio 
Please send me {check one or both): 

□ Free Mosler Fire DANGERater which will indicate my fire 
risk in 30 second*. 

□ Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler 
Record Safes. 
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Are your public relations 



suffering f HERE 





ask for Acefate, here! 



Would you pay a dollar-a-thousand more for en- 
velopes with sparkling clear windows? That's the 
small cost of the best investment in customer good- 
will you can make. Just specify Celanese' acetate 
in your next order of window envelopes. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent 
Films, Dept. 143-K, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose 
Company, Ltd.. Montreal and Toronto. 




»Rog. U. 3. P«t. OH. 



Acetate 



TRANSPARENT 
F 1 1 M. 



B 
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MANAGEMENT'S 



Washington letter 



► WHEN DEFENSE SPENDING levels off — what 
then? 

You hear talk of government action to 
keep economy from slipping. But not from 
men on the top, policy-making level. 

There you get a different answer to 
the question: What will government do? 
Answer: Nothing. 

No gap-filling, no make-work, no com- 
pensatory spending. Nothing for the 
deliberate purpose of bolstering the 
economy. For two reasons: 

Government's job — set out in full em- 
ployment law — is to try to prevent 
spiraling inflation or deflation, but 
not to maintain a boom. 

Gap-filling won't be necessary. 

That's feeling at top. Summed up: 
Leveling off of defense program will 
bring gradual drop in government spend- 
ing in mid-'53, but not over-all drop in 
business activity. 

Why no drop? Because backlog of post- 
poned nonfederal projects will move in. 
Among these: 

Highway construction, which has a 
"terrific deficit" — estimated as high as 
$90,000,000,000. 

Similar relative deficits in hospital, 
school, other institutional building. 

Capital investment in nondefense pri- 
vate industry. 

► CONSTRUCTION VOLUME in '53 will match 
(or be only slightly under) this year's 
record-setting $32,000,000,000. 

That's view of building industry — and 
government economists go along. 

Builders expect rise in commercial, 
educational, hospital construction to 
offset slight drop in residential, 
larger drop in industrial building. 

Builders agree generally that the 
million-home mark will be reached again 
in '53. Other expectations: 

Costs won't go down — but sales prices 
probably will because of competition. 

There will be a drop in huge apartment 
developments because these are becoming 
difficult to finance. 

Strongest demand will be found in low- 
est price field. 

Houses will have to be "good buys" — 
with extra attractions — to move quickly, 
profitably. 

Price won't hurt industrial building 
market, since plant efficiency greatly 
overshadows original cost in importance. 



► IT WILL TAKE $10,500,000,000 of bor- 
rowed money to finance '53 building. 

Where's it coming from? An insurance 
official reports his company will have 
more money than ever available next 
year. 

But, he adds, there's growing competi- 
tion for money, too. It's coming from 
corporat ions. 

Savings and loan companies see no 
shortage of money to finance home build- 
ing. Loan volume situation varies with 
localities in banks. 

Common complaint: Four per cent inter- 
est limit on FHA loans is "unrealistic" 
in today's money market — which means 
these may become harder to get. 

► NEW PLANT, EQUIPMENT boom will con- 
tinue to grow for next six-eight months. 

Private researchers who studied capi- 
tal investment pattern come up with that 
projection. They estimate total spent 
for new plant, equipment will reach 
$25,500,000,000 next year. 

That's within eight per cent of this 
year's expected record high. 

But here's a catch: Researchers say 
coming surge represents tail end of de- 
fense-caused base broadening — 

That about $15,000,000,000 will be 
spent in first six months of '53, the 
remainder in the second half. 

Which means a $5,000,000,000 drop 
after midyear. 

► YOU'RE FACING SQUEEZE between rising 
payroll costs, competitive selling 
prices, for years to come. 

That's assuming no recession-effect 
knocks props from under labor market. 

Unions, led by aggressive Lewises, 
Reuthers, Murrays, push labor rates 
higher and higher. They'll keep that up. 
It's what they live on. 

For decade most of the rising payroll 
cost has been passed on to customers. 

Now there's growing resistance to 
prices, with possible exception of Gov- 
ernment in its customer role. 

Another new factor gains strength in 
the squeeze play. That's tremendous 
expansion of plant capacity since the 
war, particularly since Korea. 

New capacity means tighter competition 
for markets. So while payroll costs push 
up, competition pushes against price. 

Which means you may expect great 
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effort for increase in cost-cutting 
efficiency. 

It will be achieved in various ways. 
Newest automatic production machinery, 
for example. Replacement of grown-like- 
Topsy plant layout. Modern materials 
handling. 

On a larger scale take, for example, 
any company that has several production 
plants. Some are old, some new. With few 
exceptions production cost is much lower 
in newer plants. 

So over-all efficiency could be 
increased just by closing old plants. 

But that would mean company's loss of 
relative position in its markets. It 
also would be throwing away its chance 
to expand. 

So more likely move will be to replace 
old plants with new, efficient layouts. 

All of which promises good business in 
all kinds of equipment, tough price 
problems in all kinds of business. 

► WHAT WOULD A ten per cent drop in 
sales cost you in profits? 

That's something to think about in 
view of widespread wonder about 1953 
business level. 

Let's look at '49 dip: Sales of manu- 
facturers averaged $17,630,000,000 
monthly in '48. Drop in '49 was to 
516,339,000,000. That's seven per cent. 

At same time profits of manufacturing 
corporations tumbled from 511. 500,000,- 
000 to 59,000,000,000 — a cut of more 
than 13 per cent. 

Industrial production went down nine 
per cent. Over-all, retail sales held 
about even with '48 level, but depart- 
ment store sales slipped off six per 
cent . 

Note: Construction went up steadily 
despite the manufacturers' recession. 

► OR GO BACK 15 years, look at what hap- 
pened in 1937-38. 

Recovery from deep depression had 
brought new, re-awakened demand all 
along the line, in every segment of up- 
ward-bound economy. 

In '37, production of durable goods 
was second highest in history at that 
time, surpassed only by a few points 
(Federal Reserve Board index) in 1929. 
It was three times volume of '32 low. 

U. S. Steel's sales soared in '37 to 
51,038,000,000. Profit was 594,944,000. 



Then came *38 — and sudden, unexpected 
drying up of demand. Production of dur- 
ables plummeted 44 points from 1937' s 
122 — a drop of 36 per cent on volume. 

U. S. Steel's sales fell to 5611,000,- 
000. Profit turned into a loss of 
57,717,000. 

What caused the switch? Experts argue 
that. Some contend it was a tightening 
of credit. 

Today's application: Bank rates on 
business loans — have risen from 2.1 per 
cent in 1947 to about 3.5 per cent last 
month. 

► MEASURE YOUR WAIT for industrial 
application of atomic power in decades — 
not years. 

Production of electric energy from 
atomic power is expected to become phys- 
ically possible within very few years. 

But the question is: How long will it 
take to bring efficiency up, cost down, 
to make such energy competitive with 
electric energy plants now in use and 
being built? 

If it follows steam plant pattern it 
will take 40 years. 

Thomas Edison built the first central 
station steam generating plant in New 
York City in 1880. 

But it was 1920 before steam's effi- 
ciency line crossed that of the hydro 
plants that come in the 1900' s. 

What's happened since then? In 1920 — 
with steam the most efficient method 
known — it took an average of 2!£ pounds 
of coal to make a kilowatt hour of 
electricity. 

Now Washington's (Potomac Electric 
Power Company) Potomac River plant pro- 
duces a kilowatt hour for 7/10 of a 
pound of coal. 

Engineers rate new steam plants as 38 
per cent efficient. They expect to push 
that up to 50. 

So levels of efficiency, economy that 
atom-made energy must reach to become 
competitive are rising constantly. 

Note: Largest steam-generating plants 
world has ever seen are being built now 
to feed electricity into atomic energy 
installations. 

First industrial applications of atom- 
produced power probably will come as by- 
product of other atomic production — 
which will bear most of the cost. 

Such power use probably would be con- 
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Washington letta 



fined to general area of production. 

Private electric utilities — since 1946 
they have invested $19,000,000,000 in 
plant and transmission lines to meet 
rising demand for electricity — expect 
their principal power source will be 
atomic energy — some day. 

So they study ways to finance antici- 
pated huge change-over cost. 

► TAX LAW WILL be revised next year. 
If recommendations of corporate tax- 
payers were followed there would be 
these changes: 

1. Excess profits tax — tossed out or 
drastically cut. 

2. Double taxation on corporate divi- 
dends (as profits and as income) elimi- 
nated. 

3. Depreciation allowances — made more 
adequate. 

4. Section 102 — concerning accumula- 
tion of surplus, will be revised two 
ways I To increase allowable surplus and 
put burden of proof on "undue" surplus 
questions on tax authorities instead of 
on taxpayers. 

Those are highlights revealed in spot 
check of questionnaires returned to 
Joint (congressional) Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. 

Purpose of questionnaire: To aid com- 
mittee staff in preparing recommenda- 
tions for improvements in tax laws. 

As to personal tax questions, most 
often raised points concerned changes in 
capital gains and losses provisions, de- 
ductability for child care costs by 
working parents. 

A large number of those queried report 
present tax laws curtail incentive. 

Note: There's strong chance that tax- 
payers' answers will affect proposed 
revisions of law. 

And also strong chance that taxpayers' 
failure to complain of unfair or unrea- 
sonable tax laws will be taken as 
approval. 

There's no deadline on filing ques- 
tionnaire returns. If you want committee 
to hear your ideas write to U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C. , 
for questionnaire form. 

► INDUSTRY'S BIGGEST customer buys in an 
erratic fashion. 

Customer is government. Goods in- 
volved: Security expenditures, including 
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armed services, foreign aid programs. 

Experts still puzsle over $1,000,000,- 
000 drop in August defense spending. 

Many expected big part of the deep dip 
was caused by delayed billing, temporary 
interruptions — things that would catch 
up in September. 

But September's security payouts 
totaled $4,318,500,000. 

Which means it failed not only to make 
up any of the August dip, but it failed 
also to match July's $4,415,000,000. 

Thus trend line that was expected to 
rise steadily to near $5,000,000,000 per 
month by the year's end has bent. 

► HOW CRAZY can you get? 

That's a brass man's question, raised 
in connection with copper prices. 

State Department made a deal with 
Chile, guaranteeing U. S. market for 
Chilean copper at 36' : cents a pound. 

Ceiling on U. S. produced copper: 24K 
cents. 

To make its deal stick, U. S. requires 
domestic manufacturers to use 40 per 
cent Chilean copper. 

Since largest producers of American 
copper also are fabricators, they must 
sell 40 per cent of their production to 
competitors at 24!4 cents, or less, re- 
place it with Chilean copper at 36%. 

► BRIEFS: Gold Coast sends cocoa, not 
gold, to U. S. This year Americans will 
get 200,000,000 pounds of it. . . . 
Major household appliance makers are 
broadening their product spread — so they 
can offer complete one-brand line to re- 
tailers, strengthen selling effort. 

. . . Record high of 34,700,000 boys and 
girls — more than a fifth of total U. S. 
population — are enrolled in school this 
fall. Biggest jump: In elementary 
schools, where enrollment is up 1,600,- 
000. . . . More beef on your table next 
year — that's prediction of F. E. Mollin, 
American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion. He reports slaughter will be "al- 
most certainly higher" than in '52. 
. . . Oilmen say U. S. lost 3,000 wells 
this year because of steel strike. . . . 
Since World War II, U. S. has sent $7,- 
176,000,000 in grants and credits to aid 
Great Britain, where British Broadcast- 
ing Company this fall started program 
series to combat rising anti-American- 
ism. 
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How many days 
in payday? 



For some people, payday can come 
too often — last too long. 

Take your payroll clerk, for 
example. 

For her— every payday may 
mean days of tedious preparation 
— hours of posting, checking, re- 
checking and reconciling. 

Actually, 60% of most payroll 
preparation work is unnecessary. 

With the new Todd Form- 
Master, any clerk can prepare the 
required three sets of records at 
one time. The operator always 
writes on a fixed line, in a comfort- 
able position. Her work is easy, 
fast, visible, notably free of errors. 
Carbons are clear, sharp— in per- 
fect alignment. 

Get all the facts about the Todd 
Payroll Plan that saves employee 
time and cuts company overhead. 

COMPANY, INC. 



ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 




NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 



DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORIO- 

THE TODD COMPANY, Int., D»pt. N8, 

Rotheslar 3, N. Y. 

Please rell me more jhoqr the Todd timc- 
jv mil. money. saving Payroll Syviemi. 

Firm 



AdsJress_ 

City 

By 
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WHEN these lines are in print we 
will, I believe, have been to Alaska, 
but because of the time it takes to 
get a line out of my bad typewrit- 
ing and into this magazine's type I 
haven't yet laid eyes on what used 
to be called Seward's Folly. Russia's 
Folly might be a better name now, 
for the Russians in 1867 sold, for 
$7,200,000, some 586,400 square 
miles of real estate that could now 
be useful to them. But if the Rus- 
sians still held Alaska my wife and 
I wouldn't be going there — unless, 
of course, they caught us, convicted 
us of right deviationist tendencies 
and exiled us there. I wouldn't like 
that. I wouldn't wish to be in any 
place I couldn't get out of; this is 
one reason why I try to behave and 
not talk back to policemen. 

THERE are a number of good books 
about Alaska. One I found handy 
is Edward A. Herron's "Alaska: 
Land of Tomorrow." From Mr. 
Herron I cull a few facts: in Janu- 
ary Juneau is a trifle warmer than 
Spokane and not much colder than 
New York. (I won't mention Fair- 
banks; it does get cold there some- 




times.) People say there are more 
Alaskans in Seattle than in Alaska, 
but it ain't necessarily so. In 
Ketchikan it rains 151 inches an- 
nually, but nobody stays at home 
on that account. You can still 
homestead in Alaska but there are 
easier ways of making a living. And 
you had better be a good farmer 
and have several thousand dollars. 
You can't go out and pick up 
quantities of gold nuggets in any 
known part of Alaska — they've al- 
ready been picked up. In fact, most 



Alaskans have to work for a living; 
people planning to go there to live 
might as well face the truth. I'll 
have more to say later on. Maybe 
I'm wrong about those nuggets; 
maybe I'll be the lucky one. 

THIS is about my last chance to 
influence the election in this space, 
but I am not going to do it. I think 
every eligible voter ought to vote, 
but not all of them will. Perhaps 
few of us would like it if they did. 
Perhaps we would get chills up and 
down the spine if everybody ever 
turned out and voted 99.5 per cent 
for a Mr. Zinkle, because we would 
wonder what there was about this 
Mr. Z. Whoever wins, I hope there 
will be a healthy minority whoop- 
ing and hollering and carrying on 
during the next four years and 
keeping the victorious party on its 
toes. 

IF I had a friend or relative run- 
ning for President I am not sure I 
would wish him to win. It is all 
very well to have the band play 
when one arrives anywhere (that 
is, anywhere there is a band) ; it is 
all very well to precede one's wife 
through doors, because if she 
wished to go first why didn't she 
get herself elected President; it is 
all very well to appoint persons to 
office by and with the consent of 
the Senate; it is all very well to 
have one's picture in the paper 
every day, along with quotations 
from one's wise or foolish sayings; 
it is all very well to be able to cash 
a check at any bank, and no ques- 
tions asked; it is all very well to 
have cats, dogs, streets, parks and 
even small towns named after 
oneself; It is all very well to have a 
house rent free. I sneer at none of 
these things. But it is not well to 
be called names by good people 
who happen to differ with one poli- 
tically. And it is not well to be 
waked up in the middle of the 
night and asked to decide the 
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future of the human race. II 
wouldn't wish this to happen to a] 
friend or relative of mine. Maybe 
I shall vote against my favorite 
candidate. 

A DUTCH hen, according to a dis- 
patch from The Hague, has been 
hired to assist in the shipment of 
elephants by air from zoo to zoo or 
from wherever elephants are born 
(Africa or India or maybe Siam) to 
the zoo that wants one. Elephants 
feel safer when a bird is sitting on 
their backs; if anybody wants to 
know why he should ask an ele- 
phant. Perhaps a bird keeps off 




mosquitoes. Perhaps it is good 
company, though that, of course, 
would depend on the bird. At any 
rate, an elephant likes birds and a 
hen is enough of a bird to satisfy 
most elephants. What this teaches 
me is we should not judge animals 
or persons by their appearance. An 
elephant, which looks formidable 
at first glance, may be timid and 
sensitive to a fault, and the same 
may be the case with some human 
beings that one would rather not 
meet in a dark alley at night. 
Maybe they're just lonesome. May- 
be they need a bird. Maybe if they 
had a hen or a canary they would 
reform. 



THE Eighty - second Congress, 
down to the time it went on its 
summer vacation, had talked or in- 
serted 35,999 pages in the Con- 
gressional Record, at a cost of a 
little more than $3,000,000, or some- 
thing like $5,400 (in very round 
numbers) for each senator and 
representative. This talk did not 
consist wholly of words of wisdom. 
Little or none of it will survive, to 
be read and admired in generations 
to come. But I am glad to pay my 
share of the cost of having those 
speeches made, printed and dis- 
tributed. One of the proofs that 
this is a free country is that a good 
deal of talking goes on, some of it 
foolish, some of it in legislative 
halls where we look for wisdom and 
find something else at times — but 
it goes on. Nobody has to follow 
any "line." Nobody has to shut up, 
so long as his language is parlia- 



Everybody knows where the 
"Golden Gate" 
can be found ...but 




do all your prospects know where your 
products or services are sold? You can 
make certain they do by using national 
Trade Mark Service in the 'yellow pages' 
of the telephone directory. 

National Trade Mark Service lets you 
feature your trade-mark or brand name 
in the 'yellow pages' over the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of your 
authorized dealers. This ties your dealers 
in with your national brand advertising 
. . . helps insure you against brand substi- 
tution . . . helps prospects find your deal- 
ers quickly and easily. 

Trade Mark Service is a time-proved sell- 
ing service . . . and it can help you develop 
maximum sales results in all your mar- 
kets. Ask your Trade Mark Service repre- 
sentative how it can be specially fitted to 
your needs anywhere in the USA. 



For further information call your local telephone business office, 
or see the blest Standard Rate and Data (consumer edition) 
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Is it WISE to 
trust your customer 
more than you 
trust yourself? 



Businessmen insure their capital 
from loss through embezzlement, 
theft and fire . . . yet many neglect 
to protect the same capital when it 
becomes an "account receivable." 



CREDIT losses represent working capital . . . and its 
earning power . . . gone forever. Your customer's 
''promise to pay" can be a positive asset when it is backed 
by American Credit Insurance, the GUARANTEE that 
re< en able* will be paid. 

SEND FOR NEW BOOK, "Credit Insurance and Your 
Company." It tells how and why 
businessmen last year protected sales 
of over 5 billion dollars wild American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy, con- 
tact our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
ill New York, Dept. 11, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 



protect your capital 
. . . invest in security 




American 
Credit Insurance 

guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable' 



mentary. Talking doesn't saw wooc 
but, Just the same, it is a mighty 
fine institution and I like it. 

We Mtf&4aM, 

THE kind of Thanksgiving; I was 
brought up on, mainly in Water- 
bury, Vt., was largely an exercise 
in eating. If a person didn't end 
that meal in a kind of torpor he 
hadn't done right by it; he had 
skipped his third helping of turkey, 
stuffing, mashed potatoes, mashed 
turnips, mashed squash and boiled 
onions; he had taken mince pie 
and omitted the pumpkin pie; he 
had failed to eat any plum pudding 
with hard sauce; he had merely 
trifled with the nuts, raisins, 
grapes, oranges and candy. In 
short, he had been a bad citizen. 
Nowadays we are not so strenuous. 
Few of us eat as much at Thanks- 
giving as we used to, or as our 
parents and grandparents used to. 
But Thanksgiving was also a day 
when families and friends got to- 
gether, and hard feelings, if there 
had been any, were forgotten. It 
was a day for good will. It's still 
that — the years that ruin so many 
things have left the spirit of the 
day intact. 

I AM NOT personally acquainted 
with any trumpeter swans. I do 
not even know any swans that play 
the flute, though I am a neighbor 
of about seven swans of the usual 
sort that swim up and down the 
Saugatuck River, in Westport, 
Conn., during the summer vaca- 
tion season and sometimes later. 
However, I am glad to learn that 
the trumpeter swan, after almost 
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becoming extinct, is on the in- 
crease. Last summer the Fish and 
Wildlife Service counted 571—36 
more than a year ago. And of 
course some little trumpeter swans 
may have been born since then. I 
think we should save as many spe- 
cies of rare but attractive birds and 
animals as we can. Then, if the 
human race ever becomes extinct 
or threatens to become so, we can 
feel that our successors will be 
worthy. Or the time might come 
when the trumpeter swan, restored 
to its former vigorous numbers and 
activities, would take steps to pro- 
tect the human race. Maybe it 
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if you're 




use the 
Remington Rand 

PRINTING 

calculator 




You'll be on target with this machine, especially for hourly basis 
wage calculations. All factors— regular hours worked, overtime, 
tax and benefit deductions— are figured quickly and accurately 
in one continuous operation with the Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator . . . and every figure is printed on the tape for positive 
proof of accuracy. 

The 2-in-l Printing Calculator provides double-barrelled 
action . . . automatic division and short-cut multiplication plus 
instantaneous addition and subtraction. And the 10-key touch 
control keyboard permits easier, faster operating efficiency. This 
machine is an economical sharpshooter for all your figuring tasks. 

We will be pleased to demonstrate the Remington Rand 
Printing Gilculator in your office on your own work. Telephone 
today ... or send the coupon for the free booklet of your choice. 



Remington Rand Inc., Rm.2467, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

G Please send me my free copy of the booklet. "Balanced Performance" <»C 639), 
which describes the many uses of the Printing Calculator. 
□ Please send me my tree copy of the booklet, "Now Yours" [AC S6B), which 
tells about payroll postal with the Printin(t Calculator 
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CITY. 



-20NE- 
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to handle torture loads 




• ••dependably transmitted by 
B-W Rockford Clutches 



With 109.0 drawbar horsepower . . . with up to 29,400 pounds 
drawbar pull . . . with six forward and three reverse speeds . . . 
this brawny Ailis-Chalmers HD-I5 crawler tractor is ruggedly 
powered to handle a wide range of punishing jobs. 

To transmit that power smoothly and efficiently, Allis-Chalmers 
relies on a specially designed B-W Rockford clutch. 
Engineered and produced by Borg-Warner's Rockford Clutch 
Division, this big, 17-inch single disc-type master clutch features 
a lightweight driving plate with bonded lining that assures 
smooth, positive engagement, faster, easier shifting, and 
dependable transmission of power under the toughest conditions. 

This is another typical example of how "B-W engineering 
makes it work — B-W production makes it available." And of how 
Borg-Warncr serves the nation every day through the automotive, 
aviation, farm implement, marine and home appliance industries. 



^ ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK |^ PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 

Almojf every American beneflli every day from Iht 1 $5 productt mode by 

__Borg-Warner 

THESE UNITS FORM BOKG-WARNER, ieniM Olfic.i. Oucogo: ATKINS SAW • BORG ft BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL • BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS • CALUMET STEEL • CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR • DETROIT GEAR • FRANKLIN STEEL • INGERSOLL PRODUCTS • INGERSOU STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING • LONG MANUFACTURING CO, LTD. • MARBON • MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL I0INT ■ MORSE CHAIN . MORSE CHAIN CO.. LTD. . NORGE - NORGE-HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS • REFLECTAL . ROCKFORD CLUTCH • SPRING DIVISION . WARNER 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS • WARNER GEAR . WARNER GEAR CO.. LTD. • W00STER DIVISION 




would, in gratitude for past favors, 
set up preserves where mankind 
could live in peace. 

THE New York Central Railroad 
has, or did have, 300 steam locomo- 
tives that had seen their best days 
and were to be sold for scrap. I 
suppose this is the equivalent of a 
horse being turned out to pasture; 
the locomotive does not really die 
but is transformed into something 
else. No doubt I could have had one 
of those engines for a relatively 
small sum of money and I came 
near asking the New York Central 
about it. But our yard is too small 
for a locomotive, and I have no 
track or right of way. 

I WONDER what ever became of 
the old-fashioned man who used 
to make election bets involving 
wheeling somebody somewhere in 
a wheelbarrow. 

Vmim 

I WAS watching a parade for a few 
minutes yesterday and got to won- 
dering about parades in general. I 
think I can understand why many 
persons like to dress up and march, 




with others similarly minded, 
along Main Street. They feel that 
they look better than usual, which 
is sometimes but not always the 
case. They also feel a bit more 
prominent than usual, as indeed 
they are. Finally, when we are 
parading or watching parades we 
aren't working. 

ELIJAH ALLEN, a Revolutionary 
War veteran, bought a farm near 
Jacksonville, Vt., in 1821. In 1825 
he deeded it to his son, Jonathan. 
Jonathan's son Elijah II was the 
father of the present owner, Wal- 
lace Allen. With his sons and a 
nephew (not to mention Mrs. 
Allen) Mr. Allen runs a successful 
dairy farm. I take these items from 
an article by Neil Priessman in the 
autumn issue of Vermont Life, with 
some good photographs to prove 
the point. And the point is, I think, 
that we Americans, restless though 
we are, aren't wholly without roots. 
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WOULD YOU BUILD A HOUSE 

WITHOUT A FOUNDATION 
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Only on MARCHANT, at the conclusion of a 
multiplication problem, are all three figures 
available . . . multiplicand in Keyboard Dials . . . 
multiplier in Upper Dials . . . answer in Middle Dials. 
No re-run is necessary for checking. 

Only on MARCHANT'S Keyboard Dials can you 
check the dividend and divisor as they are entered 
in a division problem. And, at the conclusion of 
division, MARCHANT automatically clears Keyboard 
Dials and any remainder from Middle Dials, leaving 
nothing to copy but your answer in Upper Dials. 

Multiplication and division account for 95% of 
all calculator work-build all your figurework 
solidly on MARCHANT'S audit-proof dials for 
checking all entries and the answer. 



Just as every sound house must start with a 
good foundation, every calculation must start 
with the right Keyboard Entry. Yet MARCHANT 
is the only American calculator with check dials 
for verifying the Keyboard Entry. 




MODEL EFA 



fllARCHAliT 



AMERICA'S FIRST 




The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book would 
appreciate a call from you and an opportunity 
to demonstrate these features on your own 
work. Call him or mail the coupon. 

Mill this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our tree 
i GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS Q 
] ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS □ 

\ MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 

OAKLAND 0, CALIFORNIA & 1 ' 



V[aR of M aR y Interests 

A VERSATILE Ma_>, your Home Insurance agent. He knows 
insurance, sure — that** his life's work. But you may 
find that lie's also a prime mover in many important com- 
munity activities. It's lii- nature to work with and for 
people. As a good insurance man, naturally he lias a keen 
m'HM' of responsibility, get- -at i-faction from doing tilings 
for people. In short — he's your good neighbor. 




An Independent 
Businessman, your 
property insurance agent has 
invested his money as well as 
his efforts in your community. 
He knows the problems of 
both businessman and home- 
owner and you can depend 
on this— he's loyal to you 
and your town. 



Like a Doctor, 

your insurance man 
has a 24 hour a day job. 
If you ever have a fire, 
accident or other insured 
loss, you'll find out how 
willing, understanding and 
downright essential he is. 





A Real Safety . Salesman, your insurance agent 
is interested in preventing trouble for you and your 
neighbors. That's why so many Home agents are 
leaders in worthy community projects — volunteer 
jobs that pay off in progress. 




THK Home and your Home Insurance agent form 
a learn to .serve you — combining the abilities 
of a great company with the friendliness, personal 
interest and service of your competent Home 
agent. He can liel|i you get the most for your in- 
surance dollars. For your own sake, make it a 
point to sec him soon. 



* THE HOME* 

Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane. New York 8. N.Y. 
FIRE • AUTOMOBILE 1 MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, write! Casualty Insurance. Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





The Iron Horse was a pony back 
in 1853 when The Home Insurance 
Company championed the American 
agency system — put its faith and its 
future on the character and capa- 
bility of agents everywhere. That 
trust was proved sound. 



The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America's leading insurance protector oj American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION 




BY FELIX MORLEY 



^\NE conclusion is inescapable, as the tumult 
and shouting of this phenomenal election 
reach climax and fade away. Seldom, if ever, have 
personalities played so pronounced a role in 
American politics. And seldom or never have the 
fundamental principles of our Government re- 
ceived less consideration from the contestants. 

As pure drama, focused by television, the fluc- 
tuations of the campaign, from the nominating 
conventions on, have left little to be desired. But 
that has brought little comfort to those who be- 
lieve, with the Declaration of Independence, that 
the primary purpose of our Government is to 
"secure certain unalienable rights" for all citi- 
zens. One would not conclude this from the cam- 
paign oratory, but rather that the American con- 
ception of governmental function has become 
that of the Roman Empire in its decadence — 
panem et circenses. 

• mm 

Any third-rate dictator can provide "bread and 
circuses" — temporarily, at least. But to secure 
intangible rights for the whole body of citizens 
demands stable political institutions, carefully 
designed in this republic to promote wise legisla- 
tion, supervised administration and impartial 
judicial oversight. 

To establish such a well balanced system the 
Founding Fathers labored valiantly, and with 



acute political realism. They knew, as we often 
seem to forget, that all men are weak and many 
are corruptible. Therefore, by the Constitution, 
they established a form of government under 
which absolute power could never easily be con- 
centrated, either in one man, one place, or one 
organ. It is this limitation of governmental 
power, in behalf of individual and local enterprise, 
that has given our federal republic unusual poli- 
tical stability. On that stability, in turn, all of 
our remarkable material achievement is built. 

The somewhat extreme excitement of this 
presidential campaign has therefore been a cause 
of uneasiness to all who attribute first importance 
to stable institutions, rather than to inevitably 
unstable men. In both political camps there has 
been continuous overemphasis on personalities 
and equally continuous understatement of prin- 
ciples. And TV bears much responsibility here. 
For while a face and figure and voice can all be 
made up for the screen, it can do little to popular- 
ize political philosophy. 

The net result, politically, is that a few indi- 
viduals have lately been magnified out of all pro- 
portion to their actual import, for either good or 
evil. Meantime the profound significance of the 
governmental institutions we claim to cherish 
has been correspondingly ignored. Something of 
this unbalanced attitude was to be expected dur- 
ing the fever of an election year, but not to the 
extent witnessed. 

Fortunately, however, the very intensity of feel- 
ing over the Presidency has been working to cur- 
tail the power of that office. When General Eisen- 
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of n*t on s business hower de f e ated Senator 

Taft for the G.O.P. nomi- 
nation, supporters of the 
latter felt for a time that 
all was lost, and dragged 
their feet. In consequence the victor soon made 
terms, almost as a suppliant, with the vanquished. 
Governor Stevenson similarly outran Senators 
Russell and Kefauver at Chicago, but promptly 
was forced to become far more placatory to the 
southern Democrats than President Truman had 
ever been. 

And this is by no means the total of the sena- 
torial influence which, as a whole, had pro- 
nounced effect on the course of the campaign. In 
Wisconsin, the demonstrated popularity of Sena- 
tor McCarthy forced Eisenhower to swallow his 
feelings and indorse that sharp critic of General 
Marshall. In Virginia. Stevenson had to woo the 
unresponsive Senator Byi-d, so respected there 
that no Republican could be found to oppose him. 
From California, Senator Nixon took his case to 
the people and won it while Eisenhower wavered. 
Incidents like these confirmed the point made 
earlier by Senator Jenner of Indiana when he told 
the Senate that "each of us is one of the 96 most 
powerful men in the world." Senator Jenner 
added that of this number, "50 members. Republi- 
cans and Democrats, can restore the republic." 



Americans under 40 have had little opportunity 
to observe the potential importance of the Senate 
in our system of government. They only know 
theoretically, if they have made any study of our 
constitutional history, that the Senate was de- 
signed to prevent centralization of power and to 
do so by holding assertive Presidents in check. As 
Madison explained, in No. 62 of The Federalist, 
the Senate "is at once a constitutional recognition 
of the portion of sovereignty remaining in the 
individual states, and an instrument for preserv- 
ing that residuary sovereignty." 

Under the long regime of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, however, the Senate consistently played 
second fiddle. Only once in this period, when 
F.D.R. sought to pack the Supreme Court, was a 
Senate coalition formed to preserve the separa- 
tion of powers and bring the President to heel. 
But this temporary revival of senatorial assertion 
was short-lived. War always insures a concentra- 
tion of power in the executive, and Mr. Roosevelt 
made the most of the opportunity. 

During Mr. Truman's occupation of the presi- 
dential office the Senate has slowly recovered 
from its long subserviency. It did so through the 
development of a practical working combination 
of Republicans and southern Democrats which 
time after time has blocked the executive will. 
And this resistance has worked a far-reaching 
change in the whole political climate. For some 



years now the Supreme Court has seemed to be a 
"New Deal" agency. But when President Truman 
sought to seize the steel industry, under his 
strange doctrine of "inherent" and unlimited 
power, it was the Court that threw him down, en- 
couraging congressional conservatism. 

As luck has had it, conservative Democrats — 
Senators Byrd, George. Maybank and Russell — 
have risen to chairmanship of the most important 
Senate or joint committees. And this long since 
suggested, given the practical assurance of Demo- 
cratic control in the new Senate, that the out- 
come of the presidential contest was really less 
important than it seemed to be. For the far- 
sighted could see that if Stevenson were elected 
he would have to work with the same southern 
senators who had so often thwarted "Truman- 
ism." While if Ike were chosen he would find these 
same Democrats controlling the Senate and 
equally competent to check his course at will. 

It was virtually foreordained, therefore, that by 
the current election the authority of the Senate 
would be augmented, while that of the Presidency 
would be cut down to constitutional size — which 
is substantial. If Eisenhower became, as some 
asserted, the "captive candidate" of Senator Taft, 
so did Stevenson, in effect, become the creature of 
the southern Democrats. Since continued coop- 
eration between Senators Taft and Byrd could be 
assumed, no repetition of Rooseveltian supremacy 
was likely — barring another war — no matter who 
took over the White House. 



In his recently completed three-volume biog- 
raphy of John Calhoun, Mr. Charles M. Wiltse 
tells in detail how that great South Carolina sena- 
tor was able to exert his personal mastery almost 
continuously over four successive Presidents — 
Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler and Polk. Calhoun's 
fundamental technique was to disregard narrow 
party lines and to form effective, if fluctuating, 
coalitions of southern and western senators. The 
particular issue might be defeat of the northern 
interests working for higher tariffs, or it might be 
insurance that Texas would enter the Union as a 
slave state. In every case reluctant Presidents 
found themselves forced to follow at least the 
broad outline of the policies Calhoun desired. 

History never repeats exactly. There are per- 
haps now no southern Democratic senators with 
Calhoun's uncanny political skill. On the other 
hand, Calhoun never enjoyed the aid of such a 
natural coalition as the Taft Republicans and 
Byrd Democrats developed during the Truman 
regime. The latter's successor in the White House 
knows in advance that he must cooperate with 
the new Senate, and very largely on its terms. 
While public attention has been concentrating on 
the presidential race the balance of power has 
moved down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Senate. 
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We Like the Idea 
of Credit Unions for 
Our Employees" 



says MR. JOHN HOLMES. 

President, Swift & Company 



"We like the lesions of frugality and thrift 

which credit unions teach. These things 
make for happier, more efficient employees. 
The feeling of security that comes from thrift 
is a bulwark against family unhappiness. 



"The notion'* welfare is helped by increased 
sating, encouraged by credit unions. This 
provides a cluck upon the inflationary trend, 
by removing money which, if spent, would 
merely add fuel to the inflation firt. 



"Thrift, economy and character are linked 
together. Credit unions do much to promote 
them. Thrift and better financial manage- 
ment contribute to high morale of employees 
and arc fundamental to national well-being." 



A credit union is a practical means for your employees to solve tlieir 
own personal financial problems. It encourages thrift and provides a 
convenient source of low cost credit when needed. Where there is a 
credit union, such problems as wane garnishments and pay advances 
are practically eliminated. 

Your employees need only your approval to organize a credit union. 
It would be operated by them and for them, independently and without 
CO*) to your company. Yet it can benefit your business more than any 
othe r employee activity. 

The credit union idea is over 100 years old. ll lias earned the wholc- 
hearted endorsement of government, business. lalM>r and church. Credit 
unions today have the advantage of long cjqicriencr. and simplified 
methods through the Credit I'nioli National Association. Complete 
information about how yon can help get a credit union started for the 
benefit of your employees and your business will be sent upon your 
request. Clip the "memo" below as a reminder. 



CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. • HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 




1 5,000 credit unions are now serving over 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 

Codchaux Sugars, Inc. • McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Elgin National Wa/ch Company • Potlatch forests, Inc. 
Cudahy Brothers Company • Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Janlzen Knitting Mills t 

GIVi THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 



i 
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Another muscle in Americas arm 



HERE'S a Western Electric installer. He's connecting more 
telephone equipment at an aircraft plant so more war 
planes can speedily be put into our skies. Each telephone 
added, every new bank of equipment installed, makes America 
stronger. At Western Electric we're working hard at the 
urgent job of producing these things. It's our regular job 
because we're the manufacturing unit of the Bell System.... 
have been for seventy years. 

But beyond this, the specialized skills gained in a lifetime 
of telephone work are now more and more being called on 
by America's armed forces. For them we are making such 
electronic marvels as radar fire control systems for anti-aircraft 
and naval guns, for bombers, for guided missiles. 



MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 



BY EDWARD T. FOLL1ARD 



UAVING KNOCKED around the country in an- 
■ ■ other presidential campaign, I agree with 
the old-timers on this much— that no two of these 
battles are ever alike. 

The 1952 campaign has been astonishingly 
different. For one thing, there has been the John 
Alden role of President Truman; never before has 
an occupant of the White House waged such a 
furious coast-to-coast fight in behalf of another 
man. And there have been some other memor- 
able "firsts" — the enormous audiences provided 
by television, for example; the far-ranging trips 
taken by Ike and Adlai in airplanes as well as on 
trains, and, significantly, the "invasions" of Dixie 
by both candidates. 

What are the things we will remember about 
this campaign? It is too early to say, but it is a 
safe bet that it won't be the supposedly big things, 
the carefully staged things. 

Political reporters, when they sit around the 
National Press Club and reminisce about these 
quadrennial battles, hardly ever mention the 
oratory they have endured. They may remember 
Al Smith's crack about not shooting Santa Claus 
or something like Mr. Truman's "I like Old Joe," 
but that's about all. 

Most political oratory gets to be tiresome, and 
most political orators do, too. 

The one sure-fire and enduring hit is the United 
States itself. Those who leave Washington to go 
campaigning always get a belt out of its majestic 
size, its wealth and energy. They warm up to its 
friendliness and good nature, and sometimes they 
even get a little rapturous as Indian Summer 
comes along to splash the foliage with scarlet 
and gold. 



The candidates are stirred by all this, too. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson is moved to exclaim about this 
"thrice-blessed land of ours." And General 
Eisenhower, talking to a crowd of students at 
Owatonna, Minn., tells them they have more to 
look forward to "than anyone born to a throne 
in Europe." 

It is not just campaign oratory either. 

I think it is a good idea for an American 
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reporter, when traveling with a candidate, to stay 
close to the foreign reporters, the British and 
French, who are usually along. These fellows 
from overseas spot things, or are impressed by 
things, that often escape the rest of us. They are 
impressed, for instance, by the robust health of 
our boys and girls, and especially by the excel- 
lence of the youngsters' teeth. 

This led me to give a thought to the clothes 
that our young folk wear nowadays. How sensible 
they are! And how much more comfortable they 
must be, the blue jeans and levis and soft shirts, 
than were the knickerbockers, the starch or 
celluloid collars, and the frilly dresses of an 
earlier day. 



The things you are likely to remember about a 
campaign are the little things, the odd things. 
Whenever I think of 1948 and Reno, Nev., I re- 
member a woman who was standing on the side- 
walk as we rode into town with Candidate Tru- 
man. 

She was busy putting coins in a slot machine 
and pulling the lever. Cheers went up from the 
crowd for Mr. Truman and there was band music 
in the air. 

The woman continued to pull the lever in hopes 
of a jackpot, and all we or the President (if he 
was looking) ever saw of her was her back. 

A lot of little things crowd the mind in connec- 
tion with the '52 campaign: the enigmatic ex- 
pression on Taft's face that night in his home 
town of Cincinnati as he watched the perform- 
ance of the man who beat him for the Republican 
nomination; the fellow in Louisville, who appar- 
ently had been in contact with one of Kentucky's 
most famous products, yelling "H'ray for Steven- 
son" as Ike passed by; the curious spectacle of a 
five-star general, conqueror of the Germans in 
the West, being made up for television; the revival 
of Abe Lincoln's humorous stories, inspired by 
Ike's criticism of Adlai's jesting; the feeling that 
New York City swallows up a candidate and 
makes him seem almost unimportant; the way 
people held their breath that night in Richmond, 
Va., when a platform collapsed while Ike and his 
party were aboard. 

Denny Smith, a corre- 
spondent of the London 
Telegraph, called my atten- 
tion to a crowd that was 
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of nation's business applauding General Eisen- 
¥f \ 1^ f\ €^ bower one bright day in 
f kJ I I September. We were in a 

\j | | \JL \J motorcade going through 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

"Look," said Smith, "they are clapping their 
hands." 

I hadn't thought of it before, but it is a fact that 
there is not much handclapping in American 
street crowds. Usually, if the onlookers are en- 
thusiastic about a candidate, they will show it by 
yelling or waving or throwing confetti out of 
windows. 

• • • 

Despite all the talk about uniformity in this 
country, there are sharp differences in crowd re- 
actions. Farmers almost certainly make up the 
most intent audiences, and, consequently, are the 
least demonstrative. Ike and Adlai probably 
would agree that they never ran into a quieter 
crowd than they did the day that both spoke at 
the national plowing match outside of Kasson, 
Minn. 

The farmers were "listening" that day. Later 
on, we were told, they probably would read the 
texts of what they had heard, talk among them- 
selves, and then decide what they were going to 
do. Fair enough. 

The southerners, ignored for so many years by 
candidates for the Presidency, also are good 
listeners. But unlike the plowing match crowds, 
they not only listen, they sound off — and some- 
times in a way that surprises northerners. 

Ike was talking to a crowd in Little Rock, Ark. 
He blasted the Truman Administration for a 
while, denouncing the "mess" and high prices, 
high taxes, regimentation and so on, and then 
suddenly he became mellow. Why, he asked, 
couldn't there be a better climate of cooperation 
in this country? Why couldn't there be an atmos- 
phere in which management and labor problems 
could be worked out in proper fashion and agri- 
culture supported without regimenting the 
farmers? 

"I believe we can do all these things," the Gen- 
eral said, "if we will try to establish a feeling of 
'Good morning, neighbor' instead of 'Well, who 
are you?' " 

It was strange talk, coming from a candidate 
for the Presidency in the heat of a campaign, but 
the crowd at Little Rock liked it. Instead of the 
rebel yell, there came cries of "Amen! Amen!" 

• • • 

In a campaign, if there is time, I always try to 
read the local newspapers, and particularly that 
section on the editorial page devoted to "Letters 
to the Editor." 

There is good reading in these lively forums. 
In the past few months. Pro Bono Publico, Veritas 



and the other letter writers have been the only 
people willing to make a forecast, the paid ex- 
perts having become shy as a result of the 1948 
debacle. 

In an Arkansas paper, there was a letter from a 
Mike Melrose. Mike observed that Ike and Adlai 
were contending for a job "that's got more wor- 
ries than has any other job in the world, except 
perhaps the job of Joe Stalin." 

"I wouldn't be in either 's shoes for all the 
money in the world," he went on to say. "One 
of them is sure to get stuck with the job. Harry 
is the smartest man of the trio. Harry quit. A 
man who knows when to quit shows good sense 
and plenty of wit." 

Mike also did some experting, in defiance of the 
polls. He figured that, along about the last round, 
"just when Ike is uncorking his left to bring Adlai 
off guard, Harry will let fly with one of his '48 hay- 
makers off the floor and the battle royal will be 
over." 

• • • 

The battle royal is not over as this is being 
written, although it may be by the time it is being 
read. The outcome, as I leave the Eisenhower 
camp to join up with Stevenson in Springfield, 
is very, very much in doubt. 

However, there are two observations that can 
be made which would seem to be valid no matter 
which way the election goes. 

They are: 

1. Hard though a cross-country campaign is 
and much as it takes out of the candidates in a 
physical way, the importance of the prize cer- 
tainly justifies the effort. It is to be hoped that 
the time never comes again when a candidate can 
wage a front-porch campaign and expect to win. 

* By traveling about the country, the candidates 
stimulate interest in the election and bring out 
the vote. 

At the same time, they get a firsthand 
knowledge of the regional problems that the man 
who wins and goes to the White House will face. 

2. It is to be hoped, also, that never again will 
candidates for the Presidency ignore the South 
as so many did before this campaign of '52. It is 
much too important to be by-passed, and deserves 
to be wooed no matter how it goes in any one 
particular election. 

Ike, the first G.O.P. standard bearer ever to 
wage a real campaign in Dixie, got a reception in 
Atlanta, Miami and other cities that he won't 
soon forget. He knew perfectly well that not all 
the southerners who turned out to hail him would 
vote for him. It was a gratifying experience just 
the same, and proved that southern hospitality is 
not governed by party lines. 

Taking the long view, I have a feeling that the 
General broke an important piece of political ice, 
no matter how this election turns out. 
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TIlKi: IS a Mory of something that hap- 
ri pcncd — and it's something that every 
man who runs a business of his own should 
think about. 

The owner of a lumber yard in a certain 
eastern town spent many years building 
it up intoa si/ablcand profitable business, 
which provided him and his family with 
a good income. 

As long as he was alive, the business 
went well— and both he and his wife felt 
confident that things would never be 
otherwise. 

But when he died, his executors were 
immediately faced with the problem of 
settling all his debts and of paying estate 
taxes, inheritance taxes, administration 
costs and other obligations in cash. 

To raise the needed cash they were 
forced to sell the entire business interest 
immediately, at a far lower figure than 
they might have obtained otherwise. 

As a result, the business not only failed 



to pay its own way out when the owner 
died, but it actually ate into some of the 
personal assets he had set aside for his 
family. 

The owner of a one-man business need 
not jeopardize his family's security in this 
way . By working out a Sole Proprietorship 
Insurance plan with his New York Life 
agent ahead of lime, he can protect his 
family against the loss of his business when 
he dies. 

By taking out Sole Proprietorship In- 
surance, the owner can make sure there 
will be cash on hand at the time of his 
death, to pay taxes, debts, wages, rent and 
other costs involved in settling his "busi- 
ness estate." This not onlv gives the family 
time to re-establish the business or to dis- 
pose of it under favorable conditions, but 
safeguards the family's personal security. 



Whether you're the sole owner of a 
business or a partner in one ... an exec- 



utive in a company or a stockholder in a 
close corporation ... it w ill pay you to get 
all the facts about Business Life Insurance 
as it applies to your own particular needs. 
Simply fill out the coupon, or attach it to 
your letterhead, and mail. Or better yet, 
call your New York Life agent today. 



NIW YORK Ml 1 INsi h \ni I < OSIPANY 



New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10. N. Y. 
/ would like la have, without obligation, 
detailed information on: 

□ Sole Proprietorship Insurance 

□ Partnership Insurance 

□ Key-Man Insurance 

Q Close Corporation Insurance 

NAM 
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TBS NEW YORK UFE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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HEAVY or LIGHT... 




the SOUTH is RIGHT ! 




SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY SYSTEM 

WASHINGTON. I). C 



L\RGE or small, heavy or light — industries of every kind 
J and size find in the modern South a combination of 
advances that make for sound development and growth. 

For here, abundant natural resources and raw materials are 
economically close by. Efficient, dependable transportation is 
available. Competent manpower and fast-growing consumer 
markets are right at hand. 

Today, a new era of industrialization is taking place in 
the Southland, because for industries of all kinds — large 
or small, heavy or light — the South is right! 

"Look Ahead— Look South!" 



I'ri'Milriil 



The Southern Serves the South . 
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COTTON 
JOINS 
THE 
WONDER 
FIBERS 



By ARTHUR W, HEPNER 
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New winter styles please Memphis' Front Street cotton merchants 



1ST spring. New Yorkers may have felt they had acquired 
another wonder fiber. Already they had taken rayon to the 
bosom. Then came nylon, orlon and dacron. Now a leading 
retail men's wear chain dangled something else before their 
eyes in ads ballyhooing "terrific stuff." 

In glowing adman language, this miracle fiber was guaran- 
teed to be tough, lightweight and cool. Like a trained seal it 
performed a hundred different tricks. From coarse conveyer 
beltings or heavy rugs to fancy party finery, it could be dyed 
any shade of the spectrum, tailored or laundered to suit indi- 
vidual taste. Around it, a hungry family of moths would perish 
quickly from starvation. 

Its name was new and bizarre — n-o-t-t-o-c. But it was just 
about as old as mankind itself. For n-o-t-t-o-c was nothing more 
than cotton spelled backwards. 

The hoax had a sober point: after living amid the magical 
outpourings of laboratory test tubes, the retail chain concluded 
that good old natural cotton was still king. It remained the 
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COTTON, after livestock, is the 
nation's No. 1 farm product in terms of 
gross worth. For the crop year ended 
last summer, Department of Agricul- 
ture figures show, cotton accounted for 
$3,304,315,000, the highest yearly in- 
come on its record. This is a significant 
gain over the late 1930's when the aver- 
age yearly income was $778,190,000. 

Back of this growth is the story of a 
trade association— an organization that 
has courage and ideas. 

For the current crop year, America 
had 26,051,000 of its 358,500,000 acres 
under cultivation in cotton. Estimates 
in early fall placed the possible yield 
at 13,700,000 running bales. This is over 
the 13,400,000 yearly average for the 
previous five years, and above the 
12,800,000 yearly average for the 1935- 
1939 period. However, it is below the 
15,072,000 bales of the past crop year. 
Reason for the shorter production of the 
current crop year is a slightly lower yield, 
less acreage, and the recent drought. 




Cost, of picking by hand is too high 



principal substance in three fourths of our clothing, 
our socks,shirts, dresses, underwear.pajamas, hand- 
kerchiefs and linings of our shoes. It had bloomed 
into a major material in countless items handy 
around the home, farm and factory. 

The typical American family and factory con- 
sumes more than twice as much cotton as all other 
fibers combined. In home and commercial use, the 
country has reached an absorption rate of 5,000,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton a year. In contrast, we 
have been able to use up annually only 1,500,000,000 
pounds of synthetics and 700,000,000 pounds of wool. 
It ain't hay, as the saying goes, but it's certainly 
plenty of soft, fluffy cotton. 

This new supremacy, however, is a recent thing. 
Only 14 years ago, few people willing to gamble 
would have put a nickel on the future of cotton. The 
depression had struck it a disastrous blow. The 
price had fallen to five cents a pound. 

Cotton farmers were well along the road to ruin. 
They got little comfort from the sight of glistening 
new chemical plants turning out all around them 
millions of pounds of competing synthetic fibers. At 
the market place where these man-made rivals el- 
bowed cotton out of its familiar stalls, they watched 
the price of cotton sink steadily. What courage they 
had left, dejected planters mustered to look for 
more profitable crops to sow in their wasting soils. 

From plantation to cotton mill to merchant, the 



Dresses can be fashioned from feed bags 
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INTERNATIONAL 



Machines, which are able to move many times faster, do the job for a fourth 



industry was disorganized, demoralized and defeat- 
ist. Across the country shops had difficulty in dis- 
posing of the products made from 7,000,000 bales of 
cotton in 1938, even though this was some 3,000,000 
bales short of a comfortable year's consumption. 
Besides, another 11,000,000 bales glutted the ware- 
houses or were left standing to rot in the fields. 

But like many another American Industry forced 
to the ropes by conditions and competition, cotton 
finally rounded up its assets, determined to fight 
back. It began to marshal its forces down on the 
Mississippi delta, one of cotton's richest natural 
habitats. 

There, a group of cotton men, inspired by Oscar 
Johnston, general manager of the Delta and Pine 
Land Company's giant 38,000-acre plantation, 
agreed that the moment had come to put an end 
to self-pity. Action, not lament, was imperative. "If 
the cotton business does not adjust to meet the com- 
petition from substitutes," Mr. Johnston warned, 
"it will soon be dead as the dodo." 

The prescription was simple: organize, modernize 
and promote. 

By organizing the industry, cotton interests be- 
lieved they could turn up the formulas to get the 
public to choose its preference and re-establish the 
pre-eminence of cotton in the fabric market. 

It was a great day for cotton when the six chief 
groups in the industry— planters, ginners, crushers, 



merchants, warehousemen and spinners — formed 
the National Cotton Council of America at Cleve- 
land, Miss., on June 15, 1938. 

This was the turning point. The State of Missis- 
sippi, quick to sense the potential value of the Coun- 
cil, contributed $9,000 to start it on its way. An early 
project was a study of cotton's markets and future, 
along with a search for gimmicks to enlarge the 
field. 

If the Council beginnings were modest, its char- 
acter underwent a rapid change. This year's budget 
approaches 51,750,000. Income consists mainly of 
$1,250,000 from participating members plus $500,000 
chipped in by outsiders materially affected by the 
welfare of the cotton business. 

Over the years, the Council has searched con- 
tinuously for tips that might raise the status of 
cotton. With offices in Memphis, Washington and 
New York, it keeps on top of every fabric develop- 
ment. Essentially, its many-sided undertakings 
fall into one of four categories: 1, sales promotion 
and publicity for cotton and cotton products; 2, 
research to enhance the quality and find additional 
commercial uses; 3, studies bearing on cost cutting 
at every stage from plantation to the housewife, 
farmer or industrial plant; 4, relentless vigil for 
legislation or trade restrictions of concern to the 
industry. 

When the Council first (Continued on page 86) 



Maid of Cotton Pat Mullarkey appeared in Paris, left, and at Santos, Brazil 
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It'S AN old business gag that nobody can speak 
for the consumer. For instance, not long ago a 
bright young man developed what he thought was 
the most remarkable strawberry flavoring of all 
time. It would, he was certain, revolutionize the 
carbonated beverage — or soda pop — business and 
bring him a fortune. The brass in the food industry 
— at least that part of it that knew about this 
marvelous new flavoring — thought so too. Only it 
didn't happen. 

True enough, nobody ever had tasted the likes of 
this artificial flavor. Put some of it next to the real 
stuff and you couldn't tell them apart — it was that 
good. So three big food companies scrambled for- 
ward to market soda pop with it as the base. Two 
of them did, in fact, market such pop and are 
sadder, if wiser; the third, exercising prudent cau- 
tion, is only wiser. 

This third was the Kroger Company, operating 
1,900 grocery stores and doing $1,000,000,000 worth 
of food business every year in 19 states— a fine out- 
let indeed for the flavorful wares of the bright 
young developer. In the Kroger Food Foundation's 
laboratories in Cincinnati the 25 food experts and 
scientists who test every product that Kroger sells 
were breathing hard over the new elixir. They were 
as enthusiastic as the young developer himself. By 
every scientific test, and by the simple test of their 
own sophisticated palates, this new syrup was really 
good. But nobody can speak for the consumer. 

Because they knew this to be true, Kroger's man- 
agement for the past 20 years or so has been con- 
sulting what it calls its Homemakers' Reference 
Committee as a sort of final authority before it puts 
a new product into its stores. So Just to be sure, the 
new soda pop was sent out to the committee along 
with some tired old bubbly they'd been selling at 
Kroger for years. They wanted an opinion and a 
comparison — not that the laboratory people had 
any doubt of the result. 

That, of course, would account for the radiant 
scarlet that suffused their learned phizzes when 
they saw the results. With all precincts in the 19 
states reporting, the committee voted two to one in 
favor of the old, and obviously "imitation," flavor. 
That was that. The other two companies who went 
ahead and marketed the pop found out the same 
thing — the hard way. They had attempted to speak 
for the consumer; Kroger had let the consumer 
speak for himself. Kroger, therefore, was out only 



the price of the committee test, which was paltry; 
the other companies had a failing product on their 
shelves and the loss was painful. 

"This doesn't mean," says George Frederick Gar- 
natz, director of the Kroger Food Foundation, "that 
you shouldn't try for better products; it simply 
proves that a properly conducted consumer panel 
can provide an accurate guide for developing prod- 
ucts that will meet with acceptance." 

Kroger and Mr. Garnatz are proud of their com- 
mittee. Theirs was the first food company to have 
a Foundation to test their products; they are cur- 
rently the only company with a consumer panel 
based on a constituent area. That is, the committee 
is selected from consumers in areas served by the 
stores according to population and the number of 
outlets in the areas. 

In the 20 years of its existence the committee has 
been consulted 135 times or about eight times a 
year, on new products, the desirability of new prod- 
ucts, packaging, labeling — anything to do with the 
manufacturing and merchandising of food and its 
consumer acceptance. The cost of these tests, in- 
credibly enough, is presently running at the rate of 
less than $4,000 a year; the saving, as we have seen, 
will run to many times that and the advantages are 
inestimable. 

The committee, composed entirely of women, 
serves without pay. There are 750 members. All are 
wives and mothers — or have been. Some are grand- 
mothers. They live in Alabama, Arkansas. Georgia, 
Illinois. Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri. North Carolina. Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

This is Kroger's territory. This is where the firm's 
25 branch offices and the 1,900 stores operate. 

The 750 women are a typical cross section of the 
nation's population. There is no reason, by the way, 
for the number 750. The Foundation people just 
grabbed it out of the air and arranged their selec- 
tive system accordingly. 

Take the 750 and average out the Mrs. Kroger 
Stores of 1952. The lady's extreme age is 75; her 
youngest is 20. She averages somewhere between 
40 and 50. She has 3.41 children — and the frac- 
tional statistic probably would startle her. Along 
with her husband, she owns her own home In two 
out of three cases. The average value of her home 
is $12,000, although at least one of her colleagues 
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has a residence that cost S70.000 and a number have 
$5,000 houses and lots. She is a churchwoman and 
half of the time she belongs to one or more clubs. 

Other than her church and her clubs and organi- 
zations, Mrs. Kroger Stores' interests seem to run to 
books, cards, dancing and golf. Her principal con- 
cern, of course, is her home and her family. 

George Garnatz and the others at the Kroger 
Food Foundation — which handles the committee 
tests and questionnaires — say that she is the typical 
American woman. She takes a proprietary inter- 
est in the stores beyond her consultative duties. 
This, of course, is a circumstance not unwelcome at 
the company offices in Cincinnati. It means that 
750 women are riding herd, so to speak, on the way 
the individual stores are run. 

If the lady doesn't like something in the market 
where she shops she more than likely will write in 
and say so. After all, she's part of the company, 
isn't she? They depend on her, don't they? They 
do indeed and she's a loyal gal; so she expresses her 
loyalty in the only way she can: by taking an inter- 
est in Kroger beyond the call of duty. 

There is no tension between Mrs. K.S. and local 
store managers. On the contrary, they are as 
chummy as pork and beans. It makes Kroger execu- 
tives happy indeed that their people throughout the 
1,900 stores are getting on so well with Mrs. K. S. 
that they have had scarcely any complaints from 
her regarding store management in years. 

But Mrs. K.S. is gratuitous in her criticism of 
products nevertheless. Any day may bring a com- 
plaint from her concerning Kroger products or 
products of other manufacturers that the firm car- 
ries. On top of an answer to a questionnaire may 
come such comment as this, which arrived recently 
in a letter: 

"I have noticed that the baked beans we tested 
last year are very dry lately and I wonder if some- 
thing shouldn't be done about it." Something was. 
Likewise something was done about the following 
unsolicited opinion from a Mrs. K.S. in North Caro- 
lina: "That brand of bacon you sent to us several 
months ago has become so salty that it is un- 
palatable." 

Not that the Foundation, which controls Kroger 
quality, takes this on faith; but it keeps everybody 
alert and the product under fixe gets a thorough 
going over with perhaps a revision in preparation. 
Sometimes these (Continued on page 74) 
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Phoenix, Arizona, has a Youth Employment 
Service operated for and by its youngsters. 
In fact, even the idea behind this nonprofit, 
community service came from a school girl 

By JOSEPH STOCKER 
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HEN a teen-ager needs a job to buy something 
or just to finance a date, he's usually faced with the 
prospect of pounding pavements and ringing door- 
bells. 

This, at least, is what the teen-age job seeker is up 
against in some communities. But not in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Not since July 19, 1948. 

That was the day when YES (Youth Employment 
Service) opened for business. Its mission: to find 
jobs for youngsters. 

YES has done that — and then some. Since its in- 
ception, it has taken applications from about 9,000 
boys and girls of high school and college age and 
found jobs for one out of every two. 

Does Mrs. Jones need a baby sitter, or someone 
to help with the housework? YES has just the girl 
for her. Or Mr. Jones — he's looking for a boy to do 
his yard work, maybe, or one who can sweep out 
the store and help wait on trade during rush hours. 
YES has just the lad. 

This nonprofit community service is operated ex- 
clusively by and for teen-agers. In fact, it was a 
teen-ager who thought of the whole thing. 

Karin Stallcup, then a pretty 17-year-old high 
school student with chestnut hair, was a leader 
among Phoenix youth. Thus it happened that, when 
a group of grownups got ready to hold a conference 
on youth problems, they invited Karin to speak. 

Karin spoke! 

She said that if grownups really wanted to do 
something about the youth problem, they could help 
organize an employment service for young folks. 
Some needed jobs to complete their schooling. 
Others might keep out of mischief if there was work 
for idle hands. 

After Karin finished, up stepped John Walker, 
county juvenile probation officer. He thought 
Karin had a good idea. Would she meet him at his 
office and talk it over? 

Thus was formed the blueprint for the Youth Em- 
ployment Service. Then they brought in some adults 
— businessmen, lawyers, public officials — to help get 
it started. But, aside from hopes, good intentions 




and plenty of free advice, there wasn't much to 
start on. 

So the grownups increased their activity. They 
got a contribution from the County Juvenile Pro- 
bation and Parole Association and another from 
the American Legion. An office supplies firm con- 
tributed a desk and file cabinets. A typewriter firm 
gave a typewriter. The city's two jointly published 
newspapers, the Arizona Republic and Phoenix 
Gazette, gave office space. 

Two weeks after Karin Stallcup's speech, YES 
was ready for business. Karin herself was to run it 
—without pay. She went down to her office early on 
opening day, thinking to tidy up the place before 
the first applicant came in. When she arrived, she 
saw a long line of youngsters. 

"Are you waiting for us?" she asked. 

"Yes!" came the chorused rejoinder. 

The answer was symbolic. By the end of that first 
day, YES had received 160 job applications. 

There was only one small hitch. YES had plenty 
of job seekers but practically no jobs to send 
them to. 

Again the sponsors of the employment service 
went to bat. Karin made scores of talks before civic 
groups, pleading with grownups to send job listings. 
Juvenile Judge Charles Bernstein wrote letters to 
potential employers. The Chamber of Commerce 
publicized YES among its members — businessmen 
who might have jobs available. 

It wasn't always easy to convince an employer 
that a teen-ager could do the job he needed done. 

• Kids don't work as hard these days as they did 
when I was a boy," one businessman growled. 

■They sure do," said Karin earnestly, "if they're 
given a chance." 

As a result of the campaign, the community heard 
about YES — and began to use it. 

The job offers ran heavily to yard work (for boys) 
and baby sitting (for girls). But there were other 
things for them to do. There were people who 
wanted delivery boys, janitors, typists, stock clerks. 
Ranchers needed husky young wranglers, swim- 
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YES, WE HAVE JOBS FOR KIDS 

continued 



ming pools needed lifeguards, a theater wanted a 
doorman, a department store had openings for 
young and pretty models. 

It was election year, and candidates needed kids 
to tack up posters, address envelopes and circulate 
petitions. 

One teen-age girl took on a baby-sitting chore— 
and found that her "babies" were three Siamese 
cats. Their owner was going on a week-end trip and 
wanted to be sure his pets were well cared for. 

A teen-age boy dug and sorted worms for a man 
whose business was supplying them to fishermen. 
Another helped gather up ladybugs which were sold 
by the sackful to farmers. Seems that ladybugs eat 
certain pests. 

The young job hunters ranged from 14 to 19 years 
old. But one boy of nine put in his application, and 
a middle-aged gentleman of 25 came around one 
day to see if there might be something for him. 

For two lucky teen-agers, business turned out to 
be practically indistinguishable from pleasure. One 
boy was employed as a companion for another. All 
he had to do was swim, play tennis, collect his pay 
and grin when his chums exploded, "You call that 
work?" Another was hired to escort a young girl to 
a dance. She was a visitor from out of town and her 
aunt hit on YES as a happy solution to the dating 
problem. 

By the end of its first year, YES had processed 
2,000 applications and was batting .500 in place- 
ments. But it was also in danger of folding up. There 



was no money. Karin Stallcup thought that who- 
ever took her place as director should be paid with 
something more tangible than compliments and 
gratitude. 

She appealed for a sponsor who could pick up a 
$l,600-a-year tab to keep YES in business. The 
Sertoma Club, a service organization of business 
and professional men, quickly volunteered. Most 
of its members were young men — young enough to 
remember their own teen-age days and to be sympa- 
thetic toward the problems of growing up. 

Sertoma has been the angel ever since. But it has 
done more than merely ante up $1,600 a year. Its 
members conducted a job census of every firm that 
might be able to put a young person to work. 

"It has proved to be the thing that has kept our 
club together," said Royal Marks, who was president 
the year that Sertoma began sponsoring YES. 
"There's no excuse for a civic club unless it's doing 
something for the community." 

That YES and its sponsor are doing something 
important for the community can be certified by 
many a Phoenix teen-ager whose need was critical. 

To YES came young folk whose futures depended 
on part-time work. Without jobs they would be un- 
able to stay in school. Some were so broke that they 
had to borrow bus fare from YES to get to the jobs 
that were found for them. Some had to have jobs to 
help support their families. 

One day a sad-eyed boy of 14 entered the office. 
He told his story: he had stolen some money and 
been caught. 

YES found him a job, enabling him to pay back 
the money. 

Things aren't always grim, although they must 
have seemed so to the young man who burst into 
the office one Saturday morning. He needed to earn 
S3. 19 right away. He had left a suit at a cleaning 
shop and if it wasn't called for by one o'clock, it 
would be sold for charges. 

Whatever the need, it's serious for the youngster 
involved. YES knows that, and so do the under- 
standing grownups who have helped keep it alive. 

They've also helped YES steer a course through 
the adult business world. It complies with the child- 
labor laws. It sends no young people to work in 
places where liquor is consumed, has filled no 
house-to-house solicitation jobs. 

Adult employment agencies were wary of YES at 
first. They thought it meant competition. But YES 
convinced them that it would do them more good 
than harm, by relieving them of young and inex- 
perienced applicants. 

YES keeps an eye on its youthful job holders after 
it sends them out to work. Follow-up calls are made 
to employers to find out how the kids are doing. 
That way a youngster can accumulate references 
for the time when he goes looking for another job. 

The employment service also keeps its eye on the 
employers. If a grownup takes advantage of his 
teen-age hireling, he gets no more teen-agers from 
YES. If a baby-sitting assignment is in a question- 
able neighborhood, the service checks in advance to 
make sure it's bona fide. 

"If anything happened to one of our baby sitters," 
said a YES director, "we'd be out of business." 

The agency even warns its youngsters about the 
little eccentricities of employers. It learned, for ex- 
ample, that one businessman kept a hard chair and 
a soft chair in front of his desk for job interviews. 
If an applicant sat down in the soft chair, that to 
him meant he was lazy. Out to its clients went 
the word from YES: "Pick the hard chair, kids." 
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Phoenix youngsters not only have a chance 
to earn pin money but also to win self-respect 

At least twice YES has gone to bat to collect wages 
due its clients. It had to go into court in one case. 
In another a local householder had refused to pay 
his yard boy. The teen-age director of YES called 
on him personally. 

"We have lawyers and judges on our advisory 
board, you know," she said meaningfully. She got 
the money. 

But YES doesn't have to do this sort of thing 
often. Phoenix grownups are happy to pay their 
teen-age workers and happy to have a service which 
supplies them when they're needed — Johnny-on- 
the-spot, or Janie, as the case may be. 

As for Johnny and Janie, YES has meant a chance 
not only to earn pin money but to win a little bit 
of Independence and a lot of self-respect. It has 
helped them to develop poise and responsibility, to 
explore their own capabilities and perhaps learn 
what they're best suited for in life. It has meant 
an opportunity to gain experience that will help 
when they start out in quest of a livelihood. 

For the community at large, YES has been a boon. 
It has afforded employers a ready source of young 
and eager hands to nil jobs that grownup workers 
scorn. Juvenile officials say it has brought about a 
20 per cent drop in burglaries and petty thefts. 

Thanks to YES, a desperate kid named Johnny 
doesn't have to steal to get the money he needs to 
keep a date with a trim and fetching miss named 
Janie. He can go to the Youth Employment Service 
and say, "Got a job for me?" Often as not, the 
answer is a cheery and reassuring "YES!" end 
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TURING the summer of 1944, in resigning as 
chairman of the Senate Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee, Sen. Harry S. Truman, Missouri Democrat, 
counseled his colleagues of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress: 

"In my opinion, the power of investigation is one 
of the most important powers of the Congress. . . . 
An informed Congress is a wise Congress; an unin- 
formed Congress will forfeit a large portion of the 
respect and confidence of the people." 

Since the end of World War II, Congress has been 
increasingly seeking to inform itself on the complex 
operations of our Government. 

The Eighty-second Congress has most enthusi- 
astically of all practiced what Senator Truman 
preached, conducting approximately 250 investiga- 
tions beyond the routine of legislative and appro- 
priation committees. 

During the past several years, congressional 
probers have exposed criss-crossing skeins of cor- 
ruption, waste, and inefficiency throughout the 
Government. This is not necessarily new. Basically 
these investigations are part of an unceasing battle 
between the executive and legislative branches of 
Government for control of the national policy and 
direction. 

In the past. Congress' most useful weapon in 
curbing the Chief Executive was Its power of the 
purse. By granting, limiting, or withholding appro- 
priations. Congress could enforce its views on most 
issues. 

Since World War II, however, Congress has been 
losing its grip on the purse strings. Legal and moral 



commitments to long-range programs have left 
Congress less and less control over the annual 
budget. 

Former Undersecretary of the Treasury Roswell 
Magill, analyzing the Administration's recent bud- 
get requests, has demonstrated that little more 
than one third of the Immense sums the President 
asks annually has been susceptible to congressional 
f at-trlmmlng. Mr. Magill, now teaching at Columbia 
University, found that the remaining two thirds of 
the budget is "untouchable" — committed for de- 
fense obligations, interest on the public debt, trust 
funds, treaty claims, and aid to the states, farmers 
and veterans. 

According to his analysis, only about $29,000,000,- 
000 of the President's budget proposal of $85,- 
400,000,000 for fiscal 1953— which began July 1, 1952 
— was subject to congressional pruning. The biggest 
chunk of the budget— and of the tax dollar— was 
tied up in commitments. 

Congress has become aware of Its waning power 
of the purse. Several remedies have been tried, but 
without much success. Other remedies have been 
proposed, such as suspension of all government 
spending, except for essential military items and 
debt Interest, to permit a strict review of what's 
essential to the defense economy; limiting federal 
expenditures to anticipated revenues; setting up a 
Joint congressional watchdog committee, staffed 
with fiscal experts, to keep a year-round check on 
the budget. 

At the same time, however, beginning with the 
Eightieth Congress, the legislative branch has ap- 
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proached the problem from an- 
other direction. House and Senate 
alike have increased substantially 
the number of their committee and 
subcommittee investigations. Con- 
gressional investigations are as old 
as Congress, but lately the probes 
have become more penetrating and 
wider in scope. The inquiries have 
focused publicity on corruption, 
waste, and maladministration. As 
a result, in the power of the ques- 
tion mark Congress has found a 
substitute — at least a partial sub- 
stitute^ — for its diminished power 
of the purse. 

So many investigating units 
sprang up in the Eighty -second 
Congress that the already crowded 
Capitol, Senate and House Office 
Buildings began to burst at the 
seams. Additional offices were 
hastily jerry-built in corridors, 
basements, and storage rooms. 
Two Senate quiz groups (Kefauver 
Committee and D. C. Crime Sub- 
committee) had to take up quar- 
ters in a hand-me-down building 
occupied by the Homeowners Loan 
Corporation. The House (Chelf) 
Judiciary Subcommittee could not 
turn up an unused cranny on the 
Capitol grounds and had to take 
shelter in a hotel. Here, the street- 
level office of Chief Counsel Robert 
A. Collier has a slanting floor, and 
two windows look out on a cluster 
of trash cans to the south, and a 
sagging wash line to the west. 

The House Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee Is tucked 
away in a windowless room hardly 
bigger than a storage closet. It's 
little wonder then that Chairman 
George Mahon hit the ceiling when 
he learned that an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army had established 
for himself a special suite of offices 
at the Pentagon including private 
bath and dressing room. 

The outraged Texas Democrat 
fired a salvo of indignation at the 
Pentagon's big brass, and asked if 
this was what they regarded as 
essential military spending. 



"Why can't he put on his pants 
and take a bath at home?" Demo- 
crat Mahon wanted to know. 

With military spending taking 
the biggest bite of the tax dollar- 
some $175,000,000,000 in the three 
years from the outbreak of war in 
Korea to July, 1953— this field has 
had an extraordinary attraction 
for economy-bent legislative 
sleuths. Some 22 congressional in- 
vestigative units have been re- 
ported to be looking into various 
aspects of the military at the same 
time. 

Critics charge that such a rash 
of probes leads to overlapping in- 
vestigations and duplicative har- 
assment of the Defense Depart- 
ment. Actually, such committees 
rarely get in each other's way. 
There's plenty of ground for all. 

For example, probers of the 
House (Hardy) Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee, starting in 
the Azores, and investigators of the 
Senate (Johnson) Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, tak- 
ing off from Greenland, ran smack 
into each other in North Africa. 
Each group had independently in- 
quired into construction of foreign 
air bases. A quick conference by 
the chairmen left the overseas air- 
base investigation with the Senate 
subcommittee, while the House 
unit concentrated its efforts on 
domestic military airfields. 

The legislative investigators have 
little sympathy for complaints 
that the probes create confusion 
and slow down government opera- 
tion. 

"That's nonsense," snorts Rep. 
F. Edward Hebert, one-time New 
Orleans newspaperman, who heads 
the Procurement Subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

"Sure we annoy them . . . like 
policemen on a beat. But we keep 
them in line because they don't 
know where we're going to hit 
them next." 

The Louisiana legislator credits 



congressional inquisitiveness with 
bringing about the Army's much 
publicized "Cost Consciousness In- 
doctrination Program," with its 
antiwaste schools, slogans, and 
scrap drives. At Aberdeen, Md., the 
Army Proving Ground even has a 
platoon which counts off with: 

"Overcoats don't come from 
Heaven. . . . This one you wear costs 

37 The cost of living is going up. 

. . . Two-eighty-six for canteen and 
cup. . , ." 

Some critics of investigations 
also argue that the large number 
of probes are themselves an ex- 
ample of government waste. As a 
matter of fact, however, the cost of 
investigations by the Eighty- 
second Congress will run to some 
$5,000,000, little enough in light of 
the fact that some committee in- 
vestigations aim to save billions. 

For example, the Hebert Sub- 
committee directed its major effort 
for '52 at forcing the armed serv- 
ices to use a single-standard cata- 
log in the purchase of common-use 
items. This reform alone, accord- 
ing to the Hoover Commission, 
would save ten per cent on military 
procurement, or an estimated $4,- 
600,000.000 on the current budget.. 

Again, the Johnson Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee can show 
arithmetically how it saved the 
nation $1,000,000,000 in the price of 
rubber through its stimulation of 
an American rubber program, 
which the committee proposed and 
the Administration adopted. The 
committee figures it saved the 
country another $500,000,000 on 
tin, an estimate supported by W. 
Stuart Symington, former RFC 
chairman. 

Most committees don't salvage 
billions, or even millions, of course. 
Some investigating units only re- 
veal stupidities, untangle snafus, 
and ignite hotfoots under lazy 
bureaucrats, and bring about cor- 
rective legislation or adminis- 
tration — accomplishments which 
cannot always be calculated in 
terms of dollars. Besides, there is a 
direct, if not always measurable, 
connection between the operations 
of the public till and the national 
security, as highlighted in the 
Benny Myers investigation, which 
tore down a honeycomb of privilege 
and graft in Air Force procure- 
ment; in the mink coat "follies," 
which led to drastic revision of the 
RFC lending policies; in the In- 
come tax scandals, which brought 
a housecleaning of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

Each of these cases again dem- 
onstrated that the executive 
branch cannot investigate itself. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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The gas boom 
comes to 
the kitchen 



This is the story of a thriving 
isiness that will fold a few years 
hence—when the nation has 
been converted to natural gas 



By CRAIG THOMPSON 



I HE TIME was 3 a.m. and the place a remote 
corner of Brooklyn — $4.65 by taximeter from Times 
Square. Along the streets only an occasional spill 
of yellow light from a night-owl bar and grill gave 
evidence of life and movement — these and the 
clustered incandescence of the sprawling Green- 
point works of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

There, even the administration building, usually 
dark at this hour, was ablaze with light and in its 
second-floor cafeteria 75 men in work clothes 
chomped on doughnuts, gulped coffee, and studied 
diagrams of a job ahead. They were at the start of 
another day in the costliest, most complex house- 
to-house operation ever undertaken in the United 
States— the conversion of a nation from manufac- 
tured to natural gas. 

Almost unnoticed, except in the money markets 
which have provided heavy financing, natural gas 
conversion has, since 1946, become the country's No. 
1 boom. 

With national reserves at the astronomical figure 
of 186 trillion cubic feet, and growing steadily 
despite increased consumption, a prodigious effort 
is being made to carry this fuel from the oil fields 
to every city and town in the nation. To this end, 
nearly 70,000 miles of transcountry pipeline have 
gone into the ground in the past six years, and more 
continues to be ditched in at the rate of about 27 
miles per day. In the same six years conversion 
costs have reached a whopping $4,000,000,000. 

But many large areas of dense population remain 
to be converted, and before they can be, days such 
as the one that began somnolently, in the middle of 
the night in a gas works cafeteria, will have to be 
repeated some 3,000 times in other areas and com- 
munities. By then the costs may have climbed to 
510,000,000,000. 

Every conversion day starts with a purge. On one 
wall of the cafeteria there hung a huge map of two 
New York City boroughs, Brooklyn and Queens. On 
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Experience in some 200 towns and cities 
has taught gas conversion men that anything is apt 
to happen when they ring a doorbell 




the map's far edge, a full six miles from the gas 
works, a saddle-shaped section had been outlined 
in red chalk. The area, called Conversion District 
No. 30 for easy identification, contained about 13 
square miles. A good half of it was part of Idlewild, 
one of the world's biggest airports, and therefore 
mostly open space. In the rest, about 35,000 people 
lived or worked in 7,000 homes, stores, small fac- 
tories and the like. 

Underneath 80 miles of streets there was a cor- 
responding mileage of gas mains, and at 155 scat- 
tered points threaded taps, to which a hose could 
be attached, rose from this buried maze to street 
level. The first part of the day's work was to connect 
burners to these taps and flare off all the manu- 
factured gas contained in the 80 miles of mains. 
Briefed and fed, the men broke into groups, manned 
a waiting fleet of 20 equipment-laden trucks, and 
set out for District 30. 

An hour and a half later, predawn arrivals at 
Idlewild could have looked down on a weird sight 
as they coasted in from Europe. Scattered over the 
area adjacent to the airfield were at least 100 
spumes of flame, each the size of an umbrella. Had 
these unscheduled spectators been able to remain 
aloft, they could have seen more torches spring 
alight at widely separated places until, as day broke, 
all 155 purge points were flaming. 

In the brighter daylight the blue flames became 
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invisible, but still a little later at one point after an- 
other they became visible again as the blue fire sud- 
denly turned a vivid, oriole orange. The color 
change was the signal that natural gas, pouring 
through more than 2,000 miles of 36-inch pipe at a 
pressure of 800 pounds per square inch, had com- 
pleted its journey from Texas to Jamaica Bay. 

With the color change came a change in opera- 
tion. Now a crew of 2,500 specially trained men, 
each carrying a metal tool case and a big lapel 
button which identified him as an employe of some- 
thing called Conversions and Surveys, Inc., moved 
into the district. Householders, shopkeepers, plant 
managers and. In fact, everyone in the area had 
been forewarned of their coming. 

Two days before, capping a two-month campaign 
of newspaper ads. personal letters and instructional 
folders enclosed with the regular gas company bills, 
canvassers had gone through the district and left 
on the doorknob of every establishment using gas 
a final notice that the day of conversion was at 
hand. 

Natural gas burns more lazily, and with a hotter 
flame, than does the manufactured kind. If left 
untouched after the changeover, a gas appliance 
can become a source of danger. Therefore the 2,500 
conversion men must take down every coffee urn, 
hot plate, oven, stove, gas-fired furnace, clothes 
dryer, refrigerator and even the bunsen burners in 
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the high school chemistry lab, and by enlarging 
orifices and altering air mixtures, adapt each to 
utilize the natural gas safely and efficiently. 

The big point is that the converters must find and 
fix every appliance; not a single one can be left 
unchanged. To achieve a minimum of inconveni- 
ence to customers and a maximum of safety, every 
effort is made to fit each conversion district to the 
available conversion force, so that the converters 
can wrap it up on the same day the mains are 
purged. 

This is an operation of high technical order re- 
quiring intensive planning, skillful coordination 
and lots of experience. Local gas companies every- 
where could do their own conversions, but they find 
it cheaper and quicker to turn the job over to 
specialists. 

In the United States there are three companies 
that do nothing but carry out gas conversions, and 
of these Conversions and Surveys, Inc., is the larg- 
est. Born in a Washington hotel room in 1946, owned 
by a New York engineering firm, the principal assets 
of C & S are its "know how," summed up in 82 single- 
spaced, typewritten pages of instructions, and its 
specially trained labor force which, from a handful, 
has grown to 2,800 people. 

Like its competitors, it sells Its services to local 
companies— the Brooklyn Union job will take six 
months, and cost $21,000,000, of which the C & S 
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payroll alone accounts for $250,000 a week. And, also 
like the competitors, it is a company with an active 
present and no future. Some years hence, when 
conversions are finally finished, C & S will simply 
fold up and fade away, leaving a legacy of perhaps 
$12,000,000 in profits earned during a probable 15 
to 16 year lifetime. 

But if this company is extraordinary, its labor 
force is unlike any ever before developed. It is a 
boomer force that moves from city to city, but stays 
on the same job. It is largely a bachelor force that, 
at present, is picking up wives as it moves about — at 
the rate of about 30 a year. It is a well paid force, 
averaging better than $100 per week per man, and 
the new wives usually make their first homes in 
trailers hitched to expensive cars. Being so much on 
the road, converters make a fetish of riding easy. 

The sight of workmen floating around in Cadillac 
convertibles flabbergasts some people. In Tennes- 
see, a pop-eyed householder refused admittance to 
a conversion man and, calling the gas company, 
complained bitterly. "What we expect," he said, "is 
a mechanic, not a movie star." 

Due, probably, to the high degree of standardiza- 
tion that has been achieved in American life, the 
conversion men have found that, by and large, the 
people of the United States live, think and act 
pretty much alike, regardless of where they come 
from, how long they've been here, or whether 
they've mastered the language. But, though same- 
ness is the rule, and people on the whole are pretty 
decent folks, exceptions are many and unpredic- 
table. No conversion man ever dares guess what a 
push on a doorbell may get him into. 

In St. Louis, a converter put his hand in an oven 
and promptly had it bitten by a rattlesnake. After 
calming his angry fright and binding his not-so- 
serious wound, the lady of the house billed and 
cooed the snake into her arms and, with a cascade 
of amused laughter, carried it into the living room 
and a soft chair. That snake was a household pet, 
and luckily had been relieved of its poison. 

In Washington, a conversion man working 
through the small night hours in a restaurant — it 
is a practice to convert business establishments at 
times that will not interfere with normal activity— 
suddenly heard a harsh command to "get your 
hands up." He turned to face a battery of guns in 
the fists of cops who, mistaking him for a burglar, 
had crept in silently and surrounded him. This time 
it was the conversion man who had the last chuckle. 

This kind of thing has happened a number of 
times in various cities. Though it is standard prac- 
tice to inform the police about conversion before it 
starts in any town, individual cops are sometimes 
forgetful. 

There is another type of memory lapse which 
brings curses from cops and conversion men alike. 
This is the businessman or plant manager who 
turns his keys over to the gas company for the con- 
version man's use, but forgets to unhitch his burglar 
alarm. The resultant pandemonium of jangling 
bells, wailing sirens and screeching tires is apt to 
unhinge everybody for a while. 

In retrospect, such experiences become funny. 
But the conversion men have run into many others 
that remain inexplicable or disturbing and will 
haunt their memories for the rest of their lives. 

In Baltimore, for instance, a man went into the 
cellar of what seemed an average home and in the 
course of a half hour of work became so covered 
with fleas that he had to take a day off, not merely 
to get his clothes (Continued on page 64) 
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[IKE MESERVEY awakened fighting the kid. 
Or at least fighting what the kid represented. Mike 
had never met the boy, whose name was Wilbur 
Press, but he had given Mike a hard time in his 
mind throughout the long night, and Mike bounced 
a foot high in the bed when the telephone began 
ringing. He was on edge. 

The telephone jangled insistently. Mike drew it 
to him and with no real heart for it, said, "Lizard 
roost, lowest lizard speaking." Over the wire came 
the voice of Bolick, the oil dispatcher, saying, 
"Seven o'clock and time to roll off your rock, 
granny. . . . Hey, that's a sloppy way you answer 
your phone. Where's the dignity? An executive 
needs dignity. Or is it right what I hear they're 
making a boss-man out of you?" 

"You hear too much," Mike said. He was half- 
way sore, suddenly. The night of worry must have 
made him ugly, for it seemed to him that Bolick 
was using his big voice to jeer at Mike as a guy lack- 
ing youth, a soon-to-be-middle-aged flyboy with a 
plain mule face and a kid's aversion for responsi- 
bility. This picture was so true to life that it 
slaughtered Mike. 

"Say, don't you dare hang up on me, just because 
they put you in chains," Bolick said. "Reason I 



Mike had dived down to identify the leak. 
Press' startled gasp was a nice dividend 




called, there's a young fellow here asking for you. 
Says his name is Press, and he is going to work for 
you. He wants to know where does he meet you?" 

Mike shuddered. The kid was here. It was no 
dream. 

"Tell him the airport," Mike said. 

"Mike, why don't you abandon life as it is?" said 
Bolick jeeringly. "Why don't you quit and go away 
and be a wild man? You can't take it, you know. 
You an executive ! Ho, ho! Why don't you— " Mike 
hung up. 

He rubbed his face with a bony hand, slowly 
pushed it up into his graying hair and let it stay 
there while he thought. He was surprised the news 
was out. 

Shivering, Mike recalled yesterday when he had 
stalked into Rennick's office with his chin shoved 
out, ready for the bump. "I came for the poop," 
Mike opened up. "I hear I'm slated to show a new 
pilot the ropes, some kid name of Press? Is this my 
reward? Canned, maybe? If so — " 

Rennick looked as if he had expected Mike, but 
not with pleasure. Rennick was a knowing old fox 
and his eyes sized up Mike the way he would mea- 
sure a pipe-section for strength. "Wilbur Press is 
the first employe in your new department. Break 
him in, Chief Pilot Meservey," said Superintendent 
Rennick. 

Mike felt a trap snap on him. 

Without giving Mike time to argue, the super 
explained that Oklahoma and Illinois Pipeline was 
taking over several hundred miles of line from an- 
other company and this meant additional pilots and 
planes needed to patrol for leaks, hence a new avia- 
tion department. This much of it Mike had picked 
off the grapevine and it was not news. But an avia- 
tion department with him as Its head worrier! 
Responsibility! Tied down! He wanted to continue 
to fly patrol exactly as he had always done. 

"We can cancel the chief pilot stuff. We can can- 
cel that out, eh?" Mike had realized he was 
frightened. 

"No!" Rennick was a little nasty with his empha- 
sis. "An organization has to have a boss — a funda- 
mental fact I am not sure you understand, Mike. I 
wonder. Anyway you have too much free devil In 
you ever to be a cog in a machine, but you might 
run the machine. You just might have that in you." 

Mike snorted. "What does it take to be a boss? 
Cold eye, no conscience?" 

"Let's get the facts of life straight, Mike," said 
Rennick. "We couldn't keep gamey meat like you 
in the refrigerator. But you might find you can 
lead men and still keep this individualism that 
means so much to you." 

Mike was really frightened. He was Mike Meser- 
vey, well known for his lack of cares at every air- 
port along the Oklahoma and Illinois Pipeline, an 
angular slow-moving man whose homely face 
always looked as if he was facing into the sun. 
Hardly a week went by without someone in the 
know around an airport pointing at Mike and say- 
ing admiringly, "Brother, the things that guy can 
do with a plane!" There was a 19-year collection of 
night-time logbooks in Mike's trunk. He had never, 
incidentally, really unpacked that trunk to stay in 
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one place. The way he planned It, he never would. 

"There might be something here you like. You'll 
soon know. You'll feel it come to you," Rennick said. 
He looked Mike over thoughtfully. "Well, you 
haven't the faintest fool notion what I'm talking 
about, have you? But you'll find out. . . . Anyway, 
either make an executive out of yourself, or come In 
for your walking papers." 

There it was. It had ruined Mike's night. 

Pushing himself up wearily, he swung knobby legs 
over the side of the bed. Wrapping his old bathrobe 
about him, he got his razor and tube of shaving 
cream out of his bag. Now that he thought about it, 
he never really unpacked his 
handbag, even. 

Twice a week Mike flew 
pipeline patrol to Wood 
River and Chicago and he 
always spent two nights out 
of each week, staying in 
either Chanute. Kans., or 
Kirksville, Mo., and so he 
might be said to have a logi- 
cal reason for keeping his 
suitcase furnished like a 
home. 

He switched on the small radio and tuned it care- 
fully to station WHO for Jack Shelley's early broad- 
cast of the midwest weather. He shaved, squirmed 
out of his bathrobe and put it in his bag. 

He pulled on wool socks and long-handled under- 
wear, for Jack Shelley was now promising cold 
weather In the north with temperatures below 
freezing, although there was a safe spread between 
temperatures and dew points. The air would be 
turbulent and cold. There was a front up around 
Burlington. 

The heavy gold belt buckle whacked Mike's bony 
shin painfully as he flipped his jeans out on the floor 
preparatory to stepping into them. He rubbed his 
aching shin and went to the dresser mirror to look 
thoughtfully at the belt buckle that had damaged 
him. The buckle was a big heavily gold-plated affair. 
It represented freedom to Mike. He sat on the bed, 
pulled on a pair of fancily stitched cowboy boots. 
They represented freedom, too. He pondered. Take 
an executive, a boss, could he still get a feeling of 
freedom from gold belt buckles and fancy boots? It 
seemed important to Mike to know. 

He carried his bag downstairs, tossed it into his 
coupe and climbed in after it. There was some 
ground fog. 

By the time he reached the airport, Mike thought, 
the sun would burn off the fog. He parked his car 
in the rear of the hangar where he always left it, 
then lugged his bag to his airplane, a little, all- 
metal job. 

He opened the cabin door, unlatched the seat 
back and tilted it forward to get at the luggage com- 
partment. Mike stared at a strange new leather 
suitcase already there. It sat precisely in the middle 
of the small baggage space. Wilbur Press' bag, Mike 
knew. 

The bag, his first real contact with Press, had a 
strong effect on Mike. He decided Press was going 
to be a pain in the neck. He shoved the bag over, 
jammed his own in beside it. 

No one came to help Mike push his plane out of 
the hangar. He had been flying long enough not 
to be surprised by the lack of airport service. Mike 
crawled into the cabin, went through the auto- 
matic motions with the safety belt. 

His plane lurched violently. A stranger had 
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hauled the wingtip down and up again, rocking the 
ship. He was a roly-poly young man with a big grin 
wrapped around a jaw that was shaped like an 
apple. 

Mike knocked open the door. "Your name Wilbur 
Press?" 

"That's right, Mr. Meservey." 
"Hereafter when you rock an airplane like that, 
take hold at the spar tip!" Mike said savagely. "Only 
get this: Don't ever do it to my airplane again!" 

The kewpie face did not bat an eye. "I was check- 
ing the wing for drag-wire rattle and I had hold of 
the spar tip. I like to check an airplane before I 

ride in it," Press said. He 

grinned and added. "Sorry 

if I scared you." 

A cold rage grew in Mike 
but he had to swallow it be- 
cause the kid had given the 
right answer. "I'm going 
over to the weather station 
and check the weather, and 
I'll be back and pick you up," 
Mike snapped. 

"I've checked the weather," 
said Press. "The fog is slated 
to burn off by ten o'clock. 

"Goody for you!" Mike said, but he was so upset 
that his hands shook when he primed the engine 
and started it along the taxi strip and across the 
apron to the C.A.A. weather station on the north- 
east corner of the field. 

Wilcox, the aircraft communicator on duty in the 
station, was seated at the radio console reading a 
weather sequence into the mike. He was a dark, 
saturnine man, an old-time pilot, a relic safe in the 
haven of a government job. He looked derisively at 
Mike, cut the microphone dead and said, "Some kid 
was around looking for you, grandpa. Name of 
Press. Think you can handle him? He seemed like 
a lively bag of ants." 

Mike felt his jaws tighten. Was it all over the 
country that he had been presented an ultimatum, 
"Take an executive job and make a go of it, or be 
canned?" 

The weather sequence on the yellow sheet was 
coded as it came from the clacking teletype. Mike 
could read the code freely. Kansas City was clear, 
so was Kirksville. Cold, temperature and dew point 
well apart. Burlington, Iowa, had ceiling 300 and 
visibility one mile with blowing snow, temperature 
31, dew point 31, and a wind switch in the past hour. 
From long experience, Mike surmised the front was 
up there. It looked like a morning of flying in cold, 
turbulent air. 

Mike went back to his airplane, parked on the 
ramp and said to Wilbur Press, "A while ago, you 
said you check your airplanes. That's flne. Let's 
see you line-check this one." 

"Sure, Mr. Meservey." said the kid with a grin. 

As Mike well knew, no lightplane was ever manu- 
factured and sold to the public without being pur- 
sued shortly by a flock of bulletins from the C.A.A. 
requiring this or that change. Every pilot should be 
familiar with these bulletins, but few are. As Press 
made his line-check inspection of the plane, Mike 
stalked him like a bloodhound snuffling for over- 
looked scents. And when he watched Press check 
on a bulletin which Mike guiltily remembered read- 
ing about and forgetting, Mike had a cold feeling. 

"Ship seems okay," Press said cheerfully. 

Mike's mouth was dry. The kid was efficient, and 
it was not right (Continued on page 69) 
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The search for Truth is in one way hard and in 
another easy. For it is evident that no one can 
master it fully nor miss it wholly. But each adds 
a little to our knowledge of Nature, and from all 
the facts assembled there arises a certain .grandeur* 

VANGUARD OF SCIENCE 

By EDWARD B. LOCKETT 



■HE BIG tourist buses of Washington make only a brief stop before 
the rectangular white marble building at 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N. W. At once, the barker notifies sightseers aboard that this is one 
of the most beautiful structures in the Capital — a fact staggeringly 
obvious; adds that it is the home of the National Academy of 
Sciences; and the bus rolls on. 

This brevity might be dictated by the need to save vocal chords 
for the Lincoln Memorial lecture just ahead, but the criers miss a 
bet in their haste. In many respects, 2101 Constitution is the hottest 
spot on the de luxe tour. Moreover, it is directly associated with 
Abraham Lincoln. Legislation signed by President Lincoln on March 
3, 1863, brought the academy into existence. 

The atom bomb itself was developed by men who are members 
of the National Academy of Sciences and of its operating mechan- 
ism, the National Research Council. The latter organization, often 
erroneously separated from the academy, actually represents a 
broadening of the academy membership base. It was established in 
1916 as the need arose for marshaling a wide variety of scientific 
talent to help win World War I. 

Academy researchers were members of the group which almost 
certainly wrested victory from defeat on Guadalcanal during World 
War II — just as they saved the day against enemy submarines in 
World War I. Academy men helped develop atabrine, the malaria 
suppressive; the proximity fuse, .the rocket projectile, perfected 
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radar, and they worked on countless other weapons. 

As if to atone for new ma6s-killing weapons, 
academy-sponsored research groups performed 
with equal effectiveness in the field of saving lives. 
Working under pressure, such units vastly extended 
the usable life of blood plasma and whole blood. Not 
only were hundreds of lives saved on the battlefield, 
but the medical advances which made this possible 
continue to save life. During the latter part of the 
war and since, an academy committee working with 
Army. Navy and the Veterans Administration, as 
well as Industry, has made startling progress in the 
improvement of artificial limbs. 

As for the future: when faster-than-sound air 
transportation is routine; when guided missiles can 
unerringly find their target; when new ground is 
gained against cancer, and human life in general 
is lengthened, academy men will have helped bring 
about such marvels. 

By the same token academy-sponsored work will 
further improve highways. Committees function- 
ing under academy aegis will help reduce industrial 
waste. Academy-sponsored conferences will im- 
prove building design for better living and for pro- 
tection against atomic blast. No less, the world ulti- 
mately will discover new lore about that extinct 
animal, the dodo, through academy stimulated 
effort. 

All this is not to say that the National Academy of 
Sciences will itself either perform these deeds, or 
directly carry forward the research which leads to 
their accomplishment. Nor will the venerable insti- 
tution, as such, specifically direct such advance- 
ment. These facts to the contrary, academy influ- 
ence on American scientific endeavor will be so 
powerful, as in the past, that many such hoped-for 
achievements would go unattained without it. 

The reasons behind this seeming paradox grow 
from the unique nature of the academy itself. There 
is no other scientific organization in the world 
which exactly matches it. 

First of all, it represents the top scientific 
honorary body in America, corresponding to the 
British Royal Society and the French Academie des 
Sciences. Its membership is now 502, and includes 
such figures as Albert Einstein, James B. Conant, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, Arthur H. Compton, Robert 
A. Millikan of cosmic ray renown, and others whose 
names, if not so well known to the public, are equally 
familiar in the scientific world. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, a biophysicist, currently heads the 
academy as president. Dr. Bronk was for years head 
of the famous Johnson Research Foundation for 
medical physics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The National Research Council is now headed by 
William W. Rubey, veteran research geologist of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 

The academy roster of the past includes most of 
America's scientific giants: the great naturalist 
Louis Agassiz — a man, incidentally, who won his 
doctorate at Munich with a thesis proclaiming the 
superiority of woman over man; Alexander Dallas 
Bache. physicist and grandson of Benjamin Frank- 
lin; mathematician Benjamin Pierce, and others 
like them. Since their day, almost every leader 
representing progress in medicine, physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics and astronomy, as well as other 
branches of science, has been honored with mem- 
bership. Only one U. S. President, Herbert Hoover, 
has been accorded membership. 

Over and above its obvious honorary distinction, 
the academy performs many vital functions in the 
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world of science. Some of these are unique. It is, 
for example, the only privately endowed institution 
to be formally designated scientific adviser to the 
United States Government — a duty stipulated in its 
congressional charter. 

In its advisory capacity, the academy operates as 
an independent, unbiased partner of Government, 
rather than its creature. For these services it re- 
ceives no pay. It has disbursed millions of dollars 
of government money through contract — but uses 
not a penny for itself as an institution. 

Services to the Government have been both vital 
and numerous, since the day of its establishment by 
law. First assignment by President Lincoln called 
for an inquiry into weights, measures and coinage. 
Soon the academicians were busy checking the ex- 
pansion qualities of steam, and the purity of gov- 
ernment-bonded whisky. The United States made a 
real beginning on its forest conservation policies 
only after the academy investigated, around the 
turn of the century. Since those days, this eminent 
body has advised the Government on every subject 
from the transit of Venus and the means of dis- 
tinguishing between calf's hair and wool, to atomic 
energy. 

The National Academy of Sciences meets once a 
year in Washington — a week of sessions in the 
spring, when 2101 Constitution Avenue represents 
the most valuable military target in the world. A 
successful enemy air raid during one of these meet- 
ings could materially set back, if not arrest, scien- 
tific progress in America for generations. America's 
greatest physicists — the men who work with atomic 
energy, medical science specialists, chemists, biolo- 
gists, engineers, astronomers — top scientific leaders 
in every field — are gathered for this brief period 
under one roof. 

To an outsider, these gatherings seem quiet get- 
togethers of scientifically minded men, but in these 
casual sessions, new doors of science often open. 
Frequently, scientific advances which may save 
thousands of lives are the subjects of brief papers. 

The meetings, incidentally, are notable for sev- 
eral reasons besides their erudition. A windy 
speaker could hardly get along at an academy ses- 
sion. The bylaws limit each talk to 15 minutes, with 
no extensions except by formal vote. Even then, a 
paper presentation may not be extended more than 
live minutes. Afterwards, general discussion is 
limited to the same number of minutes. At 
academy meetings, work on which a scientist may 
have spent ten years, for instance, must be ex- 
plained in a quarter of an hour. 

By far the most important peacetime work of the 
academy, beyond counseling government, is em- 
bodied in the three basic functions which it serves 
in science. It coordinates and guides scientific effort 



in America; it stimulates this effort and, finally, in 
the academy there is accomplished as in no other 
mechanism, a wedding of pure and applied science. 
As the late Dr. Frank Jewett, a past president of the 
academy, once said, the academy works to shorten 
the time between the emergence of an idea and its 
practical application. In this broad capacity, the 
academy and its National Research Council form 
the core of scientific endeavor in the United States. 

The academy and council operate under endow- 
ments from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Carnegie Corporation, the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation and many others — plus millions of dol- 
lars of government money annually entrusted to 
their care. Thus, the academy serves as a fountain- 
head of funds fueling national effort against such 
killers as cancer and infantile paralysis, as well as 
myriad efforts in industrial, social and abstract 
science. 

The Kinsey investigations of sex got their start 
with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
through the academy. Rockefeller money chan- 
neled through the academy continues to supply a 
considerable portion of the expenses incident to the 
Kinsey inquiries. 

One of the largest scientific fellowship projects 
ever sponsored by Government— the multimillion 
dollar Atomic Energy Commission's program of pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral fellowships— was initially 
administered by the National Research Council. 
Under this, liberal grants are made yearly to indi- 
vidual graduate students for further education, 
training and development in physical, biological 
and medical sciences. This undertaking is aimed 
at a huge increase in the national pool of talent and 
training from which the whole field of atomic 
science can draw personnel. 

AEC fellowships and academy cooperation with 
the recently established National Science Founda- 
tion represent the latest series in a long history of 
such programs. They were begun in 1919 with crea- 
tion of fellowships, with Rockefeller money, for 
studies in physics and chemistry. In 1922, fellow- 
ships for the medical (Continued on page 94) 





Such marvels as atomic bombs, radar, and extension of the 
usable life of blood plasma resulted from academy help 




Economy is for others 



By GEORGE CLINE SMITH 



Everybody wants government 
spending reduced — except when it 
cuts into his own pet project 



HeRCULES, the great Greek, was 
successful in everything he under- 
took — but he almost came a 
cropper when he ran into the 
Hydra, a monster with a large 
number of heads and an evil dis- 
position. Hercules had been as- 
signed to Operation Hydra, and 
having a sharp sword he did what 
came naturally, lopping off one 
head after another. 

The only trouble was that the 
Hydra had a secret weapon. It in- 
stantly sprouted two new heads to 
replace each one chopped off. The 
Hydra was winning on points until 
Iolaus came along with a new tech- 
nique. Together, Iolaus and 
Hercules exterminated the beast — 
but that's another story. 

Now, you may not be as strong 
as Hercules, but you can be just as 
frustrated. Try reducing the na- 
tional budget sometime, and you'll 
know exactly how he felt. 

People have been fighting gov- 
ernment waste and inefficiency for 
a century or more. There have 
been some victories and even a few 
spectacular successes. Quite a few 
heads have been lopped off. But 
still central government is a writh- 
ing bureaucracy which threatens 
to engulf us all. 

How does this come about? Well, 



picture yourself as an enthusiastic 
soldier in an army of budget- 
cutters. Hatchet in hand, you de- 
cide to tackle an easy target: for 
example, an appropriation bill 
which provides funds for the con- 
tinuation of NRA. (If you think 
the Supreme Court killed NRA in 
1935, just look in the 1952 budget. 
It's still there.) 

You're armed with the knowl- 
edge that everybody thinks Wash- 
ington is spending too much 
money; that both political party 
platforms promise to reduce the 
budget; that, in a recent poll of 
businessmen, 87 per cent named 
government economy as the most 
important domestic issue; that 
labor unions demand prudence in 
federal spending; that state and 
local governments criticize the fed- 
eral budget; that congressmen and 
federal agencies agree that not a 
single unnecessary penny shall be 
spent. You even recall that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was elected in 1932 
on an economy platform criticiz- 
ing the huge spending of the 
Hoover Administration. You can't 
lose with all that support, so you 
go after the bill. 

Then, after you pick yourself up 
off the floor, you begin to figure out 
what happened. Some of your most 



loyal fellow - soldiers suddenly 
kicked you in the teeth. 

This illustration is only slightly 
hypothetical. Something like it 
happens several times every day 
while Congress is in session. 

What's wrong seems to be this: 
practically everybody wants gov- 
ernment economy, in general. BUT, 
each one of us— you and I included 
— has his own pet projects. They 
may look like boondoggles to some- 
one else, but to us they're essential. 
The federal budget, all $85,000,- 
000,000 of it, is made up of excep- 
tions. 

We raise our voices to protest big 
government spending; but if some- 
body tries to chop a few pennies off 
our special pets, we scream like 
blazes. Because a few people 
scream on every single issue, the 
general economy chorus is 
drowned out. So, while the major- 
ity wants economy in general, a 
vocal minority works against every 
specific economy proposal. A few 
agonized "nays" carry the day 
against the more soft-spoken 
"ayes" in this voice vote. 

The sad case of the Hoover Com- 
mission's recommendations illus- 
trates most of the paradoxes of the 
science of budget-cutting. These 
recommendations, remember, did 
not deal with government func- 
tions, but simply with improved 
ways of having the Government do 
the same things it was doing be- 
fore. The Idea was more efficiency 
with lower costs to the taxpayers. 

Everybody was for the Hoover 
recommendations in general. But 
on any specific point, powerful op- 
position developed. 

Doctors, who are generally con- 
servative, want government econ- 
omy. But the Hoover recommenda- 
tion for a coordinated system of 
federal health services in place of 
the sprawling mass of agencies we 
have now never got off the ground, 
largely because of the opposition 
of national organizations of doc- 
tors, dentists, and pharmacists. 

Veterans are taxpayers. Most of 
them think Government should 
economize. One way to do this 
would be to squeeze the waste out 
of the Veterans Administration, 
thus giving veterans more and bet- 
ter service at less cost. Who blocked 
this Hoover recommendation? The 
major veterans' organizations. 

The Hoover plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the snarled and inefficient 
federal personnel management 
"system" ran Into opposition from 
no less than 21 labor unions, even 
though the union members, as tax- 
payers, want government economy, 
in general. 

Businessmen, of course, are 
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Want a business 
of your own? 



—with the solid backing of one of America's 
largest, fastest-growing oil companies 



Here's a unique opportunity. It's waiting for 
a wide-awake, profit-minded businessman who 
wants to enjoy the benefits and independence 
of owning his own business. It is an exceptional 
chance to capitalize your own personal abili- 
ties— to enjoy a substantial profit return on a 
moderate investment— to build a solid future 
for yourself as a respected local businessman. 

GET IN AMERICA'S MOST VITAL INDUSTRY! 

Cities Service, one of the fastest-growing and 
most progressive of the major oil companies, 
offers distributorships for the complete line of 
Cities Service petroleum products for qualified 
men. By "qualified" we mean you must be 
alert, progressive; have a good reputation in 
your business dealings and be able to make a 
moderate investment. 

REWARDS ARE UNLIMITED! 

Over 500 distributors of Cities Service prod- 
ucts are now in business. They started with 
limited capital and now own well-established 
successful independent businesses. Your dis- 
tributorship arrangement, too, will be carefully 



tailored to produce unusual profit opportu- 
nities. You will, at all times, be able to depend 
on the expert managerial guidance and the 
advice of the great Cities Service organization. 
The market is ready for cultivation— consumer 
acceptance is already built up— and there are 
many areas still available for you in Cities 
Service's 38-state territory. 

OUR DISTRIBUTORSHIP PROVISIONS: 

1. A definite territory. 

2. A complete line of highest quality petroleum 
products. 

3. A successful advertising, selling and mer- 
chandising program — the largest in the history 
of the company, designed to pave the way for 
faster, easier sales among both your retail and 
industrial accounts. 

4. The whole-hearted cooperation of an alert 
management to help you develop your busi- 
ness. Behind you will be a strongly linked serv- 
ice organization of a caliber only possible in a 
large successful oil company with its own com- 
plete research, refining, transportation and 
marketing facilities. 



REMEMBER: Oil Business Experience Is Not Necessary* 

For details concerning a Cities Service distributorship, please 
write giving personal qualifications, business background and 
capital available. Address: Cities Service , Dept. K- 7, Sixty 
IVall To wer, New York 5, New York. 
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solidly in favor of smaller federal 
budgets. On the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations, they be- 
haved fairly well. But no honest 
statement of facts could ignore the 
contributions made by business 
groups to government spending. 

Budget Director Frederick J. 
Lawton pointed this up last year 
when he called attention to the 
fact that, while national business 
organizations were proposing siz- 
able reductions in the budget, some 
34 local chambers of commerce 
sent representatives to Congress or 
the Bureau of the Budget to sup- 
port special local-benefit appropri- 
ations. 

You begin to find out where the 
pressures for spending — or against 
economy — come from when you 
begin to make specific proposals. 
Last year, for example, there was 
some criticism of a $20,000 trip 
planned by Dr. Gardiner Bump, 
the Interior Department's desert 
game bird specialist, to Turkey and 
Iran in search of the oriental sand 
grouse. Somehow, this struck most 
people as being incongruous in a 
budget which the President said 
had been geared to defense. But 
when Dr. Bump's junket was 
threatened, anguished howls came 
from oriental sand grouse lovers 



from coast to coast. Loudest howl, 
incidentally, came in a letter from 
a man in Arkansas, hardly an ideal 
habitat for desert game birds. 

Businessmen generally rejoiced 
at the economy drive of the Eighti- 
eth Congress, until the proposal to 
reduce the number of field offices 
of the Department of Commerce 
came up. The cut went through, 
but even afterward, one group of 
businessmen protested because the 
field office in their town, although 
retained, had been demoted from 
a regional to a district office. This 
was a blow to local pride. 

State and local governments are 
among the most vocal critics of 
federal spending, particularly 
when they see Washington usurp- 
ing their best tax sources. Yet they 
are always ready to demand hand- 
outs from Washington — with the 
support of local citizens from every 
walk of life. 

When civil defense was being 
considered a couple of years ago, 
Congress considered a proposal to 
build underground garages and 
other projects which would also 
serve as air raid shelters. This was 
to be done on a matching basis, 
with 50 per cent federal and 50 per 
cent local funds. The mayor of 
New York came to protest. He 



argued for an 80 per cent-20 per 
cent ratio, with the 80 per cent, of 
course, being the federal share. 

Actually, since Uncle Sam has 
no money except what comes in 
taxes, the citizens of New York — a 
city of above-average incomes — 
stood to pay a far larger share of 
the total bill on an 80-20 than on a 
50-50 basis. The only difference is 
that Washington would shoulder 
the tax collecting, and take a mid- 
dleman's cut for its pains. 

A businessman in a prosperous 
town in southern Pennsylvania 
illustrated this "I - believe - in - 
Santa-Claus" faith at a national 
affairs conference, when he argued 
for federal aid to school construc- 
tion. His logic was touchingly 
simple: "We need a new high 
school," he said, "and if the federal 
Government builds it, we won't 
have to pay for it." 

A period of defense build-up pro- 
duces a scramble for federal in- 
stallations — factories, Army posts, 
airfields, shipyards, and all the 
other things that go to make up a 
military budget. Every conceivable 
type of pressure is exerted, and 
often the result is inefficiency and 
capacity far above the nation's 
needs. 

The Army, for example, plans to 




more Irish moss 



THANKS to the vision and initiative of a 
Massachusetts man, John H. Smith, certain 
American manufacturers are going to be able 
to get more of the gelatin they require. It will 
come from Prince Edward Island— the small- 
est of Canada's ten provinces — in the form of 
2,000,000 pounds of dried Irish moss, one of the 
best sources of gelatin. 

Smith, a native of Scituate, Mass., has in- 
vented a moss-cutting machine. Dragged by 
a power boat, it will harvest as much as one ton 
of green Irish moss per hour. 

Formerly, fishermen had to go out in dories 
at low tide and pull the weed ashore with the 
use of hand rakes. Occasionally, a heavy storm 
would aid the fishermen by tossing large quan- 
tities ashore. But Irish moss, uprooted either 
by hand rakes or by a storm, doesn't grow back 
for several years. 

Smith's machine, however, cuts the dark 
purple stalks oft without disturbing the 
"roots," and the stalks grow to full height 



again within a few weeks. He leases the ma- 
chines to the fishermen for a nominal fee if 
they will sell their "catch" to him at the pre- 
vailing rate. Many fishermen have gathered 
more Irish moss in a day with the machine 
than they brought ashore in a month without 
its use. 

The island's total production of dried Irish 
moss last year was less than 400,000 pounds. 
The 1952 crop, according to Mr. Smith, may 
approach 3,000,000. 

Used by ice cream and soft drink manufac- 
turers as a "suspending" agent, the gelatin 
extracted from the moss is also utilized in cer- 
tain photographic processes, in dyeing, in bac- 
teriology studies as a culture medium, and in 
the manufacture of artificial silks such as 
nylon. 

Little Prince Edward Island, nestling snugly 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is destined to be- 
come increasingly important to American 
industries. — J. C. Lewis 
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The Twin Cities 




The Twin Cities . . . industrial, commercial center of the fertile upper midwest 
farm area ... the funnel through which America's cereal grains pour. 

Fairbanks-Morse Products and Services are an important part of this 
enormous "horn of plenty" that helps feed, clothe and comfort the world. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 



L 



(P Fairbanks -Morse 

a name worth remembering when you want the best 




DIESEL ENGINES AND LOCOMOTIVES • ELECTRICAL MACHINERY • PUMPS • SCALES 
RAIL CARS - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ■ FARM MACHINERY • MAGNETOS 





SALES REGISTERS 
and 

CHARGE PHONES 



"THI NATIONAL Charge Phone System pro- 
vides positive authorization of charge sales 
in about 30 seconds," reports Mr. Goerkc. 



"ON thi sales floor. National SaJes Registers give us instant control 
over all cash and charge sales. Service is speeded and expenses reduced 
through elimination of cashier stations and band-written sales slips." 



"O/ffifionalA, save us $ 42,000 a year . . . 

return their cost every 18 months" 



— R. J. GOERKE CO. 



'Since we completed mechanizing our sales 
ecording and accounting system with new 
National equipment, direct savings amount 
o $42,000 a year. This saving pays for the 
nachines every 1 8 months, giving us nearly 
70% annual return on our investment. 

'But even more important, perhaps, is the 
r act that we get vital information never be- 



fore available in such a short space of time. 
For example, during our Christmas rush, 
our National Floor Audit system gave us a 
complete picture of each day's net sales — 
by clerks, by departments and by trans- 
actions — before the close of business the 
following day!" 



ELIZABETH, H. I. 



Nationals pay for themselves out of 
the money they save. Let our local 
representative — a trained systems ana- 
lyst — show how much you can save 
with the National System adapted to 
your needs. Or write us: Dayton 9, Ohio. 



President. 




ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
and 

ADDING MACHINES 



"ALL GENERAL FIGUREWORK 

is done efficiently and at low 
cost on National Adding 
Machines." 



"IN THI OFFICE, National Accounting Machines 
save us time and money in handling Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payable, Layaways, Remit- 
tances, Sales Audit, and other accounting jobs." 




quartermaster operations by build- 
ing a big new central depot and 
closing several other depots. The 
proposal nearly has been swamped 
by the protests from the other 
cities affected. 

This state of mind also affects 
congressmen. Generally the legis- 
lators act in response to the de- 
mands of their constituents for 
local spending projects; but they 
often think up ideas of their own. 

JuST last June, some 500 people 
attended a government-economy 
meeting in a midwestern town. 
Several speakers discussed the 
need for restraint by local com- 
munities. The audience was en- 
thusiastic. 

Just at the end of the meeting, 
the local congressman dashed 
breathlessly into the room, and 
seized the microphone. 

"Just flew in from Washington 
in a military plane," he said, "and 
heard you were having some sort of 
a meeting. I have real news for you, 
and I thought this would be a good 
spot to make an announcement." 

It seems that at noon that day, 
the Army had submitted to Con- 
gress a proposed list of permanent 
Army posts. A camp near the con- 
gressman's home town wasn't in- 
cluded. 

"Let me tell you," he said, "by 
three o'clock this afternoon that 
camp was made permanent, and 
there's going to be a big expansion. 
I have a group of officers with me, 
and we're going to look it over." 

Then, almost as an afterthought, 
the congressman said: "You all 
know I'm for government economy. 
But if any pie is being cut in Wash- 
ington, my constituents are going 
to get their slice!" 

The audience cheered. Appar- 
ently few saw any inconsistency in 
being for economy on one hand, 
and forcing the Army to expand a 
camp it didn't want, on the other. 

One of the more flagrant cases 
of pork-barreling involved three 
veterans' hospitals which the Vet- 
erans Administration didn't want, 
couldn't staff, and for which it had 
few, if any, patients. These hos- 
pitals were built at congressional 
insistence even though they re- 
mained vacant Tor a year or more, 
and are now operating at a frac- 
tion of their expensive capacity. 

Most insidious of all the pres- 
sure groups for big spending are 
the federal agencies themselves. 
Every agency is first established 
because somebody wants it — but 
once it gets going, it becomes its 
own best friend. 
Of all agencies, the Army Engi- 



Of all 
NATIO! 



ful in getting what they want. 
While the Bureau of the Budget 
technically controls their money 
requests to Congress, the Engineers 
have proved that not even Presi- 
dents can curb their plans. This 
year, the Engineers displayed their 
power by getting a special flood 
control grant of $35,000,000 from 
Congress when the President and 
the Budget Bureau had authorized 
them to ask for $25,000,000. 

Some agencies are subtle. In 
1947, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives cut the budget of a large 
statistical agency, the latter sent a 
questionnaire to the thousands on 
its mailing lists. A covering letter 
said that the House cut would 
mean curtailment of about half 
the statistical services, and would 
the reader please check on the at- 
tached questionnaire those serv- 
ices he felt should be continued — 
in the interests of efficiency, of 
course. A howl of protest reverber- 
ated in the Senate, which hadn't 
yet voted on the appropriation, 
from people who felt their pet sta- 
tistics might be thrown out. 

ABOUT the same time, the work 
load in some Department of Com- 
merce field offices wasn't big 
enough to justify the number of 
people employed in the expansion 
carried out by Henry Wallace when 
he was Secretary of Commerce. At , 
least one of these offices had a 
salesman on the street drumming 
up trade. 

Other agencies aren't so subtle. 
The Office of Price Stabilization | 
has been carrying on a campaign 
of scare propaganda for the past 
two years, including cartoons, 
singing commercials and tran- 
scribed radio programs. This one 
was so obvious that it backfired in 
a severe budget cut. 

The Mutual Security Agency, 
which is supposed to aid foreign 
nations and also to tell them how 
good the United States is, has de- 
voted so much time to telling the 
people here at home how good MSA 
is, that Congress tacked a proviso 
onto their 1953 appropriation for- 
bidding them to use funds for 
domestic propaganda purposes. 

It is pointless to go on catalogu- 
ing all of the pressures that make 
for bigger federal budgets. 

Actually most of the pressure 
groups genuinely believe in gov- 
ernment economy— -they Just don't 
see the connection between their 
own small demands and the ever- 
increasing size of their tax bills. 

One group, however, is not so 
Innocent. Collectivists — Socialists 
and Communists — do what they 
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IN JUST 

25 seconds 



A typist with any standard type- 
writer can type the index on the 
top frame and stencil a three-line 
address in the center of this Elliott 
Indexaddress Card. 

And you will never have to type 
the same address again because 
Elliott Indexaddress Cards will 
print their addresses at any time, 
on anything and for as many years 
as you could possibly require. 
(10,000 addresses guaranteed.) 

Because the frames of Elliott In- 
dexaddress Cards can be printed 
and written upon and are made in 
twelve different colors, they also 
serve as record cards. 

By die traytul, they slide into the 
hoppers of the 33 different model 
Elliott Addressing Machines, 
which automatically return them 
to their filing tray after printing 
their addresses. 

Elliott Indexaddress Cards have 
replaced hundreds of millions of 
metal address plates because typists 
find them light, clean and compact 
to handle, and they print better 
addresses, faster and silently and 
without jamming in, or wearing 
out, the tracks of the addressing 
machine. 

These three models are indicative 
of Elliott Speeds and Prices. 

The Elliott $50 Addrcsscrcttc 
prints 20 different addresses per 
minute. 

The $248 Model 1250 prints 
125 different addresses per 
minute. 

The $1040 Model 5500 prints 
200 different addresses per 
minute. 



For more iriformaliun write: 



ADDRESSING 
MACHINE €0. 



15 5 G Albany 5t,»«t, Cambtldg* 39, Mao. 

Or consul I your I oral phone, hook for 
out Local lit am li Office. 
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Is this your 
heating problem? 



4: 





4 



"The Profit-Eating 
Heating Bill" 



Now . . . Stop profits from being 
gobbled up by outmoded heat- 
ing systems in your plant! 

New THERMOBLOC 

Heating for Industry 

Needs no costly pipes, ducts, 
radiators, installations. Direct-fired, 
self-contained Unit Heiitprs heat 
even coldest spots in minutes with 
less fuel! Ideal for large open areas, 
eliminates work -slowdowns due to 
cold corners. Thermoblocs are re- 
ducing costs, improving heat in hun- 
dreds of plants, warehouses, etc., 
today. See how Thermoblocs can 
solve the "profit-eating heating bill" 
in your plant, too! 

How THERMOBLOCS 

Cut Costs 

Cost less to buy and install. 
Fully automatic, require no 
attendant. Heat circulates 
directly at working level, 
no fuel lost to high ceilings. 
Operate independently, 
start up only those units 
needed. 

Give Idea/ Heat 

Forced circulation of live 
warm air assures instant, 
uniform heat even in large 
unpartitioned areas. High 
efficiencies assured, using 
gas or oil. Connect to fuel 
and power line and start heating. 
Beautifully styled. 

Protect Equipment 

Uniform, dry heat safeguards per- 
ishables, prevents rusting of delicate 
machinery. 

For complete details on how to mliv your 
heating problrm, write (or New Executive 
Bulletin on THERMOBLOC today. 

THERMOBLOC DIVISION 

PRAT-DANIEL 

Mjrujfacfurers of Ihe welNknown 
P D Power Planr Equipment 
I »1 1 Meadow St.. S. Nor wa Ik. Conn 



CORP. 



PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 

1.11 M.odow St., S. Norwalk. Conn. 

I if'lll Iflll'T! 

Plvaw send mo litefftiurr an how to save 
hennnn emu with THENMOBLOC. 
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can to add fuel to the spending fire. 
This isn't just idle speculation, but 
demonstrable fact. 

In 1929, the American Socialist 
Party asked Dr. Harold Laski, the 
"father of British Socialism," to 
advise them on "Next Steps for 
American Socialists." Dr. Laski 
obliged with a five-point program. 
One of the points was a tax-and- 
spend program for the federal 
Government aimed at redistribu- 
tion of wealth. He particularly re- 
ferred to federal grants to the 
states as a means of establishing a 
"national minimum" which, he 
said, "lies at the very heart of 
Socialism." 

For THE Communists, Lenin 
threatened to destroy Capitalism 
by debauching its currency — best 
accomplished by lavish govern- 
ment spending. More than that, 
both Socialists and Communists 
believe in big, centralized govern- 
ment, which cannot be attained 
without huge budgets. 

And so millions of people, know- 
ingly and unknowingly, contribute 
to the growth of Washington 
bureaucracy. 

They've succeeded pretty well. 
Today, one worker in six is on a 
government payroll. Government 
is the largest single employer in 
many of our big cities. There are 
3.375 telephone listings for federal 
agencies In the ten largest cities 
(not including Washington). 

As the piper pipes, so he is paid. 
In the past six years, we have paid 
more federal taxes than in the 
previous 156 years of our history. 
In one week of 1952, the Treasury 
took in more taxes than in all of 
1940— only 12 years ago. The tax 
bill today averages $1,389 per 
family for the entire nation. 

And the national debt— that 
part of the spending that we 
haven't yet paid for in taxes- 
totals $26*0,000,000,000, or $5,650 per 
family. Interest on this debt alone 
comes to $6,000,000,000 a year, 
equal to the budget of the entire 
Government as recently as 1934. 

The situation sounds hopeless — 
but there are encouraging signs, 
i More people are waking up to the 
| spending facts of life every day, 
! and are offering to exercise self- 
denial. For instance, more than 
I 300 local chambers of commerce 
voluntarily have agreed to refrain 
from supporting federal outlays 
for local projects during the pres- 
ent "spending emergency." 

This type of private statesman- 
ship has also shown up in the two 
largest farm organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Grange. Both 
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these groups urged Congress 
make sizable cuts in federal agri- 
cultural outlays this year. Startled, 
congressmen ignored the pro- 
posals. 

In May of this year, on a national 
radio debate, representatives of 
the AFL, the CIO, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
Farm Bureau, and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
found themselves in agreement in 
their willingness to support budget 
cuts in areas of their own interests. 

The first instalment of the pay- 
off for this increasing public 
awareness of the problem came at 
the past session of Congress. Ap- 
propriations requested by federal 
agencies were cut $8,500,000,000— 
far and away the stiffest budget 
slash in history. Even the Army 
Engineers took an 18 per cent slash 
in their regular budget. 

These reductions are encourag- 
ing but many agencies have so 
much money left over from earlier 
excessive appropriations that 
there will be little immediate effect 
on their spending. 

Most of the plans proposed for 
regaining fiscal responsibility in 
government revolve around 
streamlining the congressional ap- 
propriations system. 

But the real cure lies in public 
education in these basic facts: 

1. There's no bottomless barrel 
in Washington. 

2. The taxpayers pay for what 
they get — and everybody pays 
taxes, not just on incomes, but in 
the prices of everything in the 
market basket. 

3. Government spending doesn't 
produce the food, the clothes, the 
cars, and the television sets that 
go to make up our standard of liv- 
ing. If the Government spends 
less, the people have more. 

4. Self-denial in demands for 
"free" government services, hand- 
outs, and projects pays big divi- 
dends—not in cash alone, but in 
preserving our freedoms from en- 
croachment by big Government. 

5. Local responsibility can do 
many of the things for which we 
have been running to Washington. 
The money comes out of local 
pockets, in any case. 

These are pretty simple facts. 
Wider understanding of them can 
go a long way toward solving the 
problem of mushrooming Govern- 
ment. 

And if you still think it isn't a 
problem, consider this: 

In the 20 minutes or so you spent 
reading this article, the federal 
Government was spending $3,120,- 
000. And that's your money. 
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Will your firm have to pay for 

some employee's "lost week-ends"? 

F.B.I. Agents recently arrested three company officers, 
who were charged with embezzling $338,901, Only 
$7.5,000 of this sum was covered by surety bonds. 

One of the defendants explained that some ol the 
stolen money had been spent on "a series of lost week- 
ends." 

This is by no means the first time — and it won't be 
the last— that a taste for high living has been financed 
out of appropriated funds. 

Of course, you, as a self-respecting employer, don't 
want to pry into the private lives of all the people on 
your pay roll. But suppose one of them sluntht start 
living way above his income at your firm's expense . . . 
wouldn't it be wise to make sure you'll be paid back 
every pennj he lakes? 

Travelers Fidelity Insurance, covering all officers 
and employees, protects your business against dishon- 



esty losses ... of money or other property — real or 
personal. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you how 
little this over-all protection will cost you. 
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When Messrs. Lynch and 
Kirby go to work, you can 
be sure that it will affect 



They're the Treasuries 
lobbyists on the Hill 



By ALFRED STEINBERG 




I WO TREASURY lawyers named 
Tom Lynch and Vance Kirby com- 
pose the most successful team of 
lobbyists in Washington. In Ave 
years of partnership, they have 
prodded Congress into raising fed- 
eral tax rates to their highest point 
in history. 

Within a period of 16 months 
after the first shot was fired in 
Korea, they came away with a tax 
rate hike of $16,000,000,000. 

This $1,000,000,000 a month 
record is no small potatoes consid- 
ering what they were up against. 
When the Korean fighting began, 
both Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and Chairman Walter 
F. George of the Senate Finance 
Committee insistently told report- 
ers there would be no new tax laws 
during the rest of 1950. However, 
with Messrs. Lynch and Kirby 
breathing down their collars, be- 
fore the year was out Congress 
passed not one tax law, but two. 

The two men are tucked away so 



neatly among the assorted pillars 
and columns of Washington that 
hardly anyone outside of Congress 
is aware of their effect on tax rates. 
They rarely make speeches or per- 
mit interviews. Officially, Mr. Lynch 
operates as the general counsel for 
the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Kirby, his lobbying mate, is his 
subordinate within the Depart- 
ment as tax legislative counsel. 
Unofficially, they run the Admin- 
istration's tax show on Capitol Hill. 

Actually the two are the unlike- 
liest of lobbyists. Mr. Lynch is a 
tall, wiry, youthful man of 53. 
When he is relaxing, he sits with 
his feet drawn up on the seat of his 
chair like a schoolboy. 

Mr. Kirby, who is on the shy, self- 
effacing side, is a serious man of 
40, with big white teeth, a shock of 
spike hair and a business suit with 
a vest filled with pointed pencils 
and his hornrimmed glasses. 

All this is in their favor because 
since 1789 Congress has looked with 
suspicious eyes on civil servants 



who try to get chummy with legis- 
lators. Just the same the compro- 
mises they are willing to accept 
from Congress without a Niagara 
of forensics are few. Their tactics 
remind Representative Doughton 
of the farmer and the Indian who 
went hunting. At the end of the 
day they had bagged a turkey and 
a buzzard. 

"Let's divide them fair and 
square," said the farmer to the 
Indian. "I'll take the turkey and 
you take the buzzard. Or if that 
doesn't satisfy you, then you take 
the buzzard and let me have the 
turkey." 

Messrs. Lynch and Kirby have 
been after the turkey since 1948 
when they began their collabora- 
tion after a long period of appren- 
ticeship. Mr. Lynch came to the 
Treasury in 1943 as an assistant 
general counsel. He moved to his 
pleasant third floor office close by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1948. Mr. Kirby, who had been un- 
derstudying the tax legislative 
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counsel for six years, 
to his job at about the same time. 

The year they began prodding 
Congress to raise taxes, the Treas- 
ury was in process of collecting a 
tidy S40.000.000.000. By the end of 
this fiscal year, Lynch and Kirby 
will have helped skyrocket the take 
to more than $70,000,000,000. This 
is more than $25,000,000,000 above 
the highest annual tax load during 
World War II. 

Although they lobby so effec- 
tively for higher tax rates, neither 
Lynch nor Kirby qualifies for any 
radical league. Neither is a New 
Dealer nor a Fair Dealer. 

Both live in middle-class subur- 
ban homes and each has three 
children. Lynch's idea of fun is to 
swat fly balls to his teen-age boys 
at a neighborhood lot. Kirby's is to 
loll about week ends wearing old 
clothes. Not a single congressman 
wastes a minute of time question- 
ing their personal motives in want- 
ing taxes increased. 

Kirby ran for public office in 
Connecticut as a Republican in 
1940, but the Roosevelt avalanche 
that year snowed him under. Some 
day he plans to give politics an- 
other try. 

Before he came to government, 
Lynch was a partner in a law firm 
in Toledo. Ohio, which specialized 
In corporate finance work. He got 
his big push in government from 
one of his firm's clients, John F. 
Biggers, the president of the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. 

What makes conservative gentle- 
men spearhead a high tax pro- 
gram, with special emphasis on 
corporate taxes? "I just don't be- 
lieve that any businessman in my 
place would act differently," says 
Lynch. He admits that tax exas- 
peration among all economic j 
groups is at an all-time high today. ' 
But this country, he thinks, can 
stand a lot more taxes than it is i 
now paying without hurting the 
general economy. "Why make the 
next generation pay for Korea and 
our defense program?" 

As a matter of fact, Lynch and 
Kirby have little to do with formu- 
lating the tax programs they sell 
to Congress. Reduced to simple 
terms, they get their tax pitch 
from the President in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Bureau of the Budget deter- 
mines the money needs of the fed- 
eral Government. At the same 
time, Treasury experts compute 
how much revenue will be available 
on the basis of the old tax laws to 
meet these expenses. When it looks 
as if the take will be less than the 
outgo, the Treasury works up a new 



Temperature Control 
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...to save a baby's life 




...or speed a patient's recovery 



To precisely maintain temperature in tlie 
Accli-Bator. a combination incubator 
and oxygen lent for premature babies, or 
to help provide convalescents with 
■well-cooked foods — these are but two of 
the many important jobs performed 
in hospitals throughout the country by 
Robertshaw-Fullon controls. 

The temperature of instrument sterilizers, 
cooking ranges, ovens, toasters, coffee 
urns and laundry dryers is automatically 



regulated by Roberishaw and Grayson 
controls. Fulton-Sylphon self-operating 
controls regulate air conditioning 
and heating systems, as well as hot water 
systems for dishwashers and washrooms. 
Everywhere, in everything, temperature 
control plays a vital part today. Perhaps our 
extensive experience can help you solve 
temperature control problems in your plant 
or on your product. We invite the use 
of our engineering service. 
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Browne-Vintners Co.. Inc., New York Sole Distributors 



LOW COST 



FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 




LJIUHJ 

ADDING MACHINE 

LIGHT TOUCH • HEAVY DUTY 
TROUBLE FREE • EXTRA FEATURES 

Colorspeed Keyboard 
Error Control 
Clear Signal 
Instant Tape-Eject 

Simplifies handling of daily ac- 
counts, lax records and all account- 
ing work. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate, or mail coupon. 

•Price for all state* permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change. Tai extra on adding machine. 

Smith-Corona 
CASHIER 

A dependable cash 

gister with 
adding machine 
advantages - at 
lowest cost 




MAIL COUPON TODAY 



l C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
103 Almond Srr«r, Syrecvw I, N. V. 

Please *cnrl mc further information abour 
your Adding Machine and Caihicr. 

Signed . . 
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tax program. Finally, the President 
hands his tax recommendations to 
Lynch and Kirby, who set out for 
Capitol Hill to lobby the program 
through Congress. 

What Lynch and Kirby are doing 
for the Government today has been 
done by other Treasury officials as 
far back as any member of con- 
gressional tax committees can re- 
call. Since the early days of the 
Wilson Administration when the 
Government went beyond tariffs 
and excises as its chief money 
sources and moved on to corporate 
and individual income taxes, it has 
required the services of tax lobby- 
ists. 

FlRST off, Lynch and Kirby get to 
work on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, where all tax 
legislation must originate. Sitting 
in committee meetings and argu- 
ing their cause, they know from 
experience they have to get their 
best licks in here because Senate 
tax bills are almost always lower 
than bills passed by the House. 
Once the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reports out a tax bill and the 
House passes it, the two lobbyists 
trudge over to the Senate side and 
repeat the same process with the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Later, if House and Senate ver- 
sions of a tax bill differ, Lynch and 
Kirby use some of their second 
steam on the joint conference com- 
mittee, which is charged with iron- 
j Ing out differences. Finally, when 
i Congress passes the compromise 
I bill, they have to advise the Presi- 
dent whether to sign or veto it. 

This is no easy job. In 1951, 
Kirby spent the equivalent of eight 
working months at the Capitol ex- 
plaining to Congress why it had to 
raise tax rates still higher. 

One important source of their 
success is that they come to Capitol 
Hill armed with the only compre- 
hensive tax program. When they 
spread their papers on the com- 
mittee room table what they have 
Is a breakdown of proposed 
changes, several hundred pages 
long and pinpointed subsection by 
subsection, of the tax law. It be- 
comes a matter of convenience for 
busy congressmen to use their 
program in writing a new tax law. 

The two have an even greater 
advantage over all other tax lobby- 
ists, however. When the House 
Ways and Means and the Senate 
Finance Committees go into ex- 
ecutive session, everyone is asked 
to leave the room. That is, every- 
one except the committee mem- 
bers, staff employes — and Lynch 
and Kirby. Then the door is locked. 
The actual tax alterations are 



made in the closed executive ses- 
sions. 

In these sessions, which often 
last for months, the committees 
make full use of Lynch and Kirby. 
Not only do they ask them to ex- 
plain the Administration's pro- 
gram as corporate, individual and 
excise tax details are taken up, but 
also to analyze the suggestions 
offered during the public hearings. 
This makes Lynch and Kirby de- 
fendant, prosecuting attorney and 
court's adviser, at one and the 
same time. 

Only once during five years of 
polite bickering with congres- 
sional committees in executive ses- 
sions has either openly expressed 
a show of annoyance. This was on 
the occasion of the 1951 Revenue 
Act hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. One 
congressman kept advancing long 
objections to each part of the tax 
program. Neither stirred during 
the denunciation. But when the 
congressman concluded, Kirby 
rose and told the chairman, "I 
acknowledge what the gentleman 
has Just said, but these are the 
facts that the committee may wish 
to consider in arriving at its deci- 
sion." There was some thoughtful 
coughing while committee mem- 
bers made up their minds whether 
anyone as mild-looking as Kirby 
would dare affront one of them. 

Another time a personal letter 
spelled their closest scuffle with 
trouble. Last October, during the 
height of the Senate debate on 
their third post-Korea tax bill, 
Lynch wrote to Sen. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, criticizing the Senate 
Finance Committee's amendments 
on excess profits taxes inserted in 
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Underwood Corporation knows 

it pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 

This office machine manufacturer, like hundreds of other businesses, finds it profitable to least trucks from 
Hertz rather than own them. Whether you operate one or one hundred trucks, it will pay you to investigate! 




Adoption of the economically sound Hertz Truck Lease Plan 
rc It a its your capital investment for profnahle purposes. 
Hertz garages, maintains and insures the trucks . . . furnishes 

everything but the driver. You enjoy every advantage 
of truck ownership with none of its "headaches" . . . 

and very often for less than the cost of ownership. 
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Rent passenger cars, loo! 

Hertz has itafioni in mora than 500 
cities throughout the United Statu, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Alaufcu. Fine new cars 
ere available for an hour, day, week, 
or at long at you with, to drive at 
your own, with go%, oil and proper 
insurance included in the law rates. 
If you need a car, phone or go to 
your local Hertz station today) 




If you hove truck., Hertz wilt buy them at mutu- 
ally agreed price* and either continue them in 
service or replace them now, or when needed, 
with splendid new truck* engineered to your 
ipecific job. Hertz paints your truck* to your 
exact specifications. Hertz keepi the trucks In 
tiptop condition . . . supplies gas, oil, tires, lubri- 
cants . , , properly insures them (through your 
own broker if you with), and ha* extra trucks 
for use in peek periods or other emergencies 

Hertz serve* every type ot business! The Hertz 
Driv Ur Self System can serve every kind of 
business, with the right trucks for each specific 
Job. Following ore some of the many kinds of 
businesses now being served: Manufacturers & 
Distributors of Varied Products • Department & 
Specialty Store* - Florists ■ Creameries & Dairy 
Products • Building Supplies & Lumber ■ Hard- 
ware 4 Plumbing * Bakery & Confectionery 



Stores * Drugs ■ Laundries & Dry Cleaners • 
Restaurants ■ Meat & Fish • Groceries, Fruit & 
Produce • Newspapers - Printing • Brewers & 
Beer Distributors • Furniture & Rugs • Steel & 
Electrical • Paper i Musical Instruments ■ Bev> 
erage. Wine & Liquor. 

Rent extra truck* by hour, doy or week! 

Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for 
short term rentals to individual* ■ or to businesses 
needing one or more trucks, or owning their 
truck* and wonting extras for emergencies. Sim- 
ply call your local Herti station. 

Hertz is the world's largest truck and passenger 

car rental organization , . . with 28 years' ex- 
perience. You, too, wilt find it pays . . . Write for 
full details now. Write Hertz Driv-Ur-$elf System, 
Inc., Dept. F11, 216 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, for an interesting folder giv- 
ing complete information. No obligation. 
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Look in your telephone directory under "H" for your local Herts station. 
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HERTZ Dm Ur Self SYSTEM 



DEPT. Ml, 218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE ■ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT IS HIS 
HAND SAYING? 




This switchman is— 

□ Indicating the height of his oldest son 

□ Telling the engineer to slow down 

□ Pointing to the nearest phone booth 



Here are other 
signals important 
to bringing freight 
cars together genf/y 



STOP 




BACK 



GO 



Look at iht mop! 



This Milwaukee Road switchman is telling his 
engineer to go easy. In small yards as well as big 
terminals with modern controls it's the rule with 
Milwaukee yard crews to switch and couple cars 
gently to protect lading from damage. 

And of course out on the line the Milwaukee 
keeps the shipper's interest constantly in mind 
by moving freight often at near passenger train 
speeds. A fine, smooth roadway and the most 
modern motive power make this possible. 

If you ship in Milwaukee Road territory or if 
you're planning to do so, find out how well the 
Milwaukee can serve you. Just see your nearest 
Milwaukee agent. 

SHIP-TRAVEL 
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the Milwaukee road 

Routs of the HlAWATHAS 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 



the bill. Instead of keeping the let- 
ter to himself. Senator CMahoney 
read it to his colleagues on the 
Senate floor. 

Sen. Walter F. George, tax czar 
of the upper house, listened to the 
reading and then demanded the 
floor to denounce Lynch. He made 
it a personal point of honor with 
his colleagues to vote immediately 
in favor of the amendments as a 
direct slap at what he called 
Lynch's attempt to dictate legis- 
lative policy. 

One sore point between the tax 
committees and Lynch and Kirby 
is the fact that the Treasury fig- 
ures the two use in arguing for 
higher taxes are almost always 
underestimates. This congenital 
pessimism about the low amount of 
money the current tax law will 
yield next year is excellent fodder 
for raising rates. The net result is 
an upward pressure on tax rates. 

But this is nothing new, Lynch 
quickly points out. Any business- 
man would not be wise to overesti- 
mate the money he thinks will 
drop into his cash register next 
year. On this score he is right. Even 
during the 1920's, Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew Mellon consis- 
tently underestimated revenues. 

There were no corporation or in- 
dividual income taxes when 
Thomas J. Lynch was born May 12, 
1899. Even if there had been, his 
family would not have been in a 
position to pay any. His father was 
a poor railroad worker who died of 
typhus a few months before Tom 
was born in Chicago. His mother, 
an Irish immigrant like his father, 
took his older sister and Tom to 
live in Niagara Falls. Shortly after- 
ward, both his mother and sister 
died and he moved in with an aunt. 

Following his graduation from 
high school, Tom floundered about 
for three years until another aunt 
in San Francisco staked him to a 
start at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. He was going to be 
a chemist, but after three years 
with test tubes, he switched to law 
school. Whatever extra funds he 
needed he acquired by activities he 
calls "college town entrepreneur- 
ing." This included waiting on 
tables and managing an orchestra, 
even though he couldn't read a 
note of music. 

Following graduation, in 1925, he 
went to work for Marshall, Mel- 
horn, Wall and Bloch, a Toledo, 
Ohio, law Arm. The firm repre- 
sented several large banks and in- 
dustrial concerns. With a rush of 
business before the crash. Lynch 
was put to work on weighty legal 
matters involving millions of dol- 
lars. After the demise of the Sam- 
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office copying discovery. 




uel Insuil empire, he represented 
several of its principal creditors 
and in time the firm raised Lynch 
to a full partnership. 

When the New Deal came to 
Washington, his firm asked him 
to spend a year with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. He 
never went back to Toledo. 

From 1934 to 1939 he was with 
the SEC before he moved on to the 
Justice Department as a special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General on 
antitrust work, then to the War 
Production Board and finally to 
the Treasury in 1943 as an assis- 
tant general counsel. 

By contrast, Vance N. Kirby was 
born into a fairly well-to-do family 
in Westchester County, N. Y., 
on Aug. 23, 1912. His father was in 
the advertising business, repre- 
senting a string of farm papers. 
At an impressionable age, Vance 
decided that his next door neigh- 
bor was the greatest man on earth. 
And since he was a lawyer, there 
was only one career open to Kirby. 
He graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in 1937. 

He GOT to the Treasury Depart - 
ment in 1942 after spending 
Ave years working for various law 
firms specializing in trial work. He 
also passed a short period in his 
own law practice. His bout with 
politics came in 1940 when the 
Connecticut Republican Party put 
him up for a probate judgeship, 
but he didn't have a chance that 
Roosevelt year. 

In 1942, when the Army turned 
him down, he came to Washington 
to find work in the war program. 
He ended up in the Treasury as 
an understudy of the man who 
held his present job. He planned 
to return to private practice when 
the war ended. Instead, he took 
over his superior's job and married 
the young lady who worked in the 
same office. 

Most times Lynch and Kirby like 
their tax lobbying. There is some- 
thing exhilarating about dealhvj 
in terms of billions of dollars. Be- 
sides they are proud of bringing 
home the tax bacon. Sometimes 
they miss the variety of cases they 
handled in their private law days. 
They do so especially when they 
finish one tax lobbying Job and 
must start immediately on the 
next. 

So far they have had many bet- 
ter paying offers, but they have no 
future plans. Right now they have 
a $5,000,000,000 tax recommenda- 
tion from the President on their 
desks. "All we want," says Kirby 
shyly, "is to provide Congress with 
the facts it needs. . . ." 




Revolutionary new 

Apeco 



New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact 
copies direct from original letters, forms, 
bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 

Here is the first major advancement in office copying 
in the lost 15 years. Can sove you up to 80% on your 
copying jobs! Eliminote costly retyping, hand copy- 
ing, checking or sending outside for expensive copy- 
ing service. The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine 
that makes error-proof, legolly-cccepted, black-ond- 
while photo-tike copies— WITHOUT StOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It's 
fast— only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by 
old methods. Makes prints instantly from any originals 
up lo 11 x 17 inches— whether printed on one or two 
»ides. Requires no dork room— and any inexperi- 
enced clerk can operate it! 

So low cost! So compact! 
Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced 
within the budget of even the smallest firm. It's 
portable — just plug in any outlet — and the Auto-Stat 
is ready for instant operation. 



MA VE YOU READ THIS HtW BOOK? 



COPIES PEEL APART! 



Copies feed out automati- 
cally . . . then you just peel 
copies apart; that's all there 
is to it. All Electric! Fully 
automatic! 

No developing 
No washing 
No fixing 
No drying 
No trays 
No dark room 



it's FREE! 




A «l aimed by 
business method's experts! 



Orvr-loprd and manufactured 

in Hh U. S. A, bv 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 



Here it a really informative, worthwhile, tactual report on 
an important new copying development. New 1 2-page 
boollrt pictures and telli complete Auto- Stat iiory — 
thowt how you can ute thit revolutionary new photo- 
copy method, 

' American Photocopy Equipment Co 
| 7B41 North Clark Street, Chicago 14 

I Pleaie Rush me — without obligation — FREE copy 
1 of your new book on Auto-Stat — with full details 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy — and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today — find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the uay! 

F. H. Rockwell, Citn. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 



The Gas Boom Comes 
To the Kitchen 

(Continued from page 41) 
de-loused but also to get his body 
treated for thousands of bites. The 
mystery he'll never solve Is how 
anyone could live in the house at 
all— yet, a family did. 

Another converter, a man who 
has been on the job since it started, 
found his unforgettable memory in 
an insane asylum. He tells it this 
way: "This guy was an inmate, and 
he was working as a helper in the 
kitchen. Every pot and pan in the 
place, he made with his own hands. 
Beautiful stuff— anodized alumi- 
num—better than anything I ever 
saw for sale. He killed time dood- 
ling in logarithms on the kitchen 
workbench. Originally he'd been 
assigned to the power plant, but 
he knew so much more about the 
equipment than the regular engi- 
neer, the guy couldn't bear to have 
him around. And here he was, with 
all this ability, doodling his life 
away in a loony bin. Don't ask me 
why, I probably wouldn't under- 
stand even if the doctors told me. 
Maybe he just liked it that way." 

Out of their experiences, cover- 
ing nearly 3,000,000 establishments 
in 200 American cities and towns, 
the converters have drawn some 
generalities which may have en- 
lightened the sociologists, and even 
startled the rest of us. Samples: 

". . . The pleasantest people to 
deal with in this country are the 
very rich and the very poor. There 
are stinkers in every grouping, but 
tne largest and orneriest number is 
to be found in the middle class, the 
people we call $2 millionaires. 
These are the ones who earn $10,- 
000 a year, spend $12,000 and feed 
on their stomach ulcers. They in- 
sult you for nothing, scream and 
rant over trifles, and invent things 
to complain about. On the outside 
they make the biggest effort to look 
sleek, prosperous and secure. On 
the inside they seem to feel more 
insecurity than any other class. 

". . . With a surprisingly large 
number of women, cleanliness is 
practiced more for the neighbors 
than for its own sake. A woman 
who keeps herself and her kids 
shiny as a new dime, will go for 
years without so much as touching 
a cleaning brush to her stove. 
Maybe she just doesn't have time, 
but that Is not what she says. When 
one of us walks Into the kitchen, 
and begins to take the stove apart 
she'll say, 'Good heavens! I just 
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gets so dirty. Why I cleaned it 
only last week.' Any experienced 
eye could count the years of ac- 
cumulated crust In layers, like the 
rings in a tree. 

". . . Despite all the cookbooks, 
and all the stuff about diet and 
cookery in the newspapers and 
magazines, the number of families 
in this country that live on boiled, 
fried or ready-cooked foods is con- 
siderable. Some of them go for 
years without lighting their ovens 
even once. In fact, ovens are a 
favorite hiding place for money 
hoarders who don't trust banks. We 
find paper sacks, wallets and other 
things stuffed with money, some- 
times thousands of dollars, hidden 
in ovens so often that it has gotten 
to be a kind of routine. If one of 
these women should ever decide to 
bake a cake, and forget to take the 
money out, then the cake would 
likely cost a lifetime of savings, for 
the money would be reduced to a 
little pile of ash." 

But if the conversion men have 
their headaches, so do the local gas 
companies. A sample on the lighter 
side was the old lady who, some 
weeks after conversion, called and 
insisted she didn't like natural gas, 
and wanted the old manufactured 
kind back. Day after day she tele- 
phoned to make the same demand 
until, finally, a repair man called 
on her, went into her cellar, 
banged a pipe around for a while, 
and told her he hoped everything 
would be all right now. It must 
have been, for though she still 
burns natural gas, she hasn't been 
heard from since. 

Most local complaints about nat- 
ural gas are no better informed, 
nor more substantial, than that. 
But many are. One source of con- 
siderable difficulty is the fact that 
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Your Letterhead 



is part of your 



ADVERTISING PROGRAM 



IT ADDS ADVERTISING 
VALUE TO ALL 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The value of advertising is 
measured bv nuinlxr 
c ontacts made. Evcrv con- 
tact made by your letter- 
I lead can and should have 
advertising value. 





IT BACKS UP YOUR 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 

Some companies print 
their advertising slogan on 
their letterheads as a tie- 
up. All companies should 
match the typographic 
style of letterhead* and 
their advertising signature. 



IT IS A COMPLETE 
ADVERTISEMENT 

A good letterhead is 
planned like a good adver- 
tisement to inform the 
reader, identify the com- 
pany, and create a favor- 
able selling impression. 




COURTESY COUPON 



Many advertising executives partici- 
pated in the nation-wide Neenah 
Letterhead Test. With thousands of 
other business and professional men, 
editors and publishers, they read 
The Psychology of Business Impression 
and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic 
Letterhead treatments. Their prefer- 
ences were registered on opinion 
cards. You can use this practical 
method of clarifying letterhead ideas 
in your own office. To get a free 
copy of the portfolio, check the 

(coupon below, sign your name, 
and attach to your letterhead. 

NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 



1 The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cords. 

i Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four 
— grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, 
perforating, and ruling guides for use in 
designing special forms. 
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Your choice of floors affeote people 
who will never walk on them 



Management's responsibility to stockholders 
is well known. And. it's this responsibility to 
pay regular dividends that makes it so impor- 
tant to realize that a particular type of floor 
can be a wise investment in one area . . . yet 
eat up company profits in another. 

By consulting a Ken tile Flooring Con- 
tractor, you can be sure that any floor you 
choose . . . whether for machine shop, office 
or cafeteria . . . will not burden you with 
excessive maintenance costs. 

You, or your architect or builder, will find 
it pays to consult with a Kentile Flooring 
Contractor. If you don't know his name and 
address, write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., 
Brooklyn 15, New York. 



The right answers to these 
flooring questions can save 
money for your company: 

What are the big differences 
between the various types of 
resilient floors? 

How can the right flooring In- 
crease production? 

How can the right Door reduce 
accidents in factory areas > 

How can you get the mast for 
your flooring dollars in new 

construction ... remodeling? 

Which floors resist greases 
and oils most effectively for 
the longest time? 



KENTILE • SPECIAL (Greoseproof) KENTILE • KENRuBBER • K EN CO R K 



INC. 





DnoOKLYN IS KM NEW YON* 



Resilient Flooring Specialists lor Over 50 Years 



manufactured gas, made from coal 
or oil, is wet, while natural gas is 
dry. It is therefore necessary for 
the local companies to run the nat- 
ural product through oil or water 
baths to saturate it with moisture. 
Sometimes, during and after a 
conversion period, it takes time to 
get the moistening equipment 
working right, and in these periods 
the household meter is apt to go 
haywire. 

The drier gas causes leather dia- 
phragms in the meters to become 
stiff, with erratic results. Some 
meters speed up, and some slow 
down. The householders with the 
slow meters are practically never 
heard from. But those with the fast 
ones make noise enough for all, 
usually in the key of a baseball fan 
yelling "robber, thief." 

The impact of natural gas — in 
national distribution — on the na- 
tion's economy will be felt in many 
areas. The sale of coal or oil, from 
which the manufactured gas is 
made, amounts to millions of dol- 
lars per year. The falling off of 
such sales to local companies will 
seriously affect the availability of 
coke for local industries, since coke 
is largely a by-product of gas 
manufacture. 

In addition, the manufacturers 
of gas-making machinery will be 
seriously affected. For, as natural 
gas spreads, in one city after an- 
other the gas works now operating 
at full capacity will gradually shut 
down. At present, no gas com- 
pany contemplates dismantling its 
equipment. The manufacturing 
facilities are, instead, being main- 
tained on a stand-by basis so that 
if any failure of natural gas deliv- 
eries should occur, they can be 
placed in production to keep cus- 
tomers supplied. 

HOWEVER, any dislocation that 
may arise from the loss of orders 
for equipment to make gas prob- 
ably will be compensated by an in- 
crease in orders for equipment to 
use it. Louis Ruthenburg, president 
of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, points out that 
the sales of gas appliances have 
doubled in ten years, and, in some 
areas, the use of gas appliances for 
home heating has increased by 700 
per cent. The wider availability of 
natural gas, he thinks, accounts 
for most of this. 

But, whatever the dislocations, 
aches and growing pains may be, 
the boom in natural gas is likely to 
continue accelerating for some 
years to come. More than any other 
aspect, the story of Brooklyn Union 
the past few years explains why. 

In the first year after the war, 
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Tale of Two Roads 




This is a road thai serves you every day. It is the public 
road that takes you where you want to go and brings you things 
you use. 
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This is another road that serves you every day. It is the 
steel highway of ihe railroads on which trains provide the low- 
cost mass transportation so essential to America's tremendous 
agricultural and industrial production. Without railroads, even 
motor vehicles could not exist and operate. 



Association of 
American Railroads 

WASHINGTON 6, t>. C. 

You'll enjoy TH£ RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 



The public roads — built und maintained by taxes 
vim pay — are designed to take care not only of 
your automobile but ulso Of the 95 per cent of 
all motor trucks which are engaged in farm and 
local delivery and industrial use. liul to take care 
of the other 5 per cent of trucks — the big, heavy, 
highway freighters — calls for roads more expen- 
sive than arc needed by the vast majority of 
highway users. 

On the other hand, railroads — built and main- 
tained at their own expense — are for heavy- 
duty hauling. These railroads carry — for you and 
all America — more ions of freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined, 
and do it for charges which average less that) 
those of any other form of general transportation. 

And the more freight the railroads carry, the 
less wear and tear there will be on your public 
highways — and the less you, as a taxpayer, will 
have to pay for building and maintaining these 
highways. 




/ Now you can get in 

fS% Mote P/ty Czpzcrfy 
%Mote Ff/my Speed 




Here's the finest value in filing today — 
the new, revolutionary Art Metal 
Speed- File with automatic expansion 
at the baik of every drawer! 

Yon get more than half a drauer 
extra of workable space in every riling 
cabinet. Drawers extend beyond the 
from of the case — you can use the full 
depth for riling. No allowance needed 
for compressor or mechanical parts. 

You sure one-third in filing <rnd 
finding time. File contents lay back in 
i normal tiling position automatically — 
I you see every guide and folder at a, 
glance, refer to records instantly w ith- 
out having to release compressors or 



There's an Art to 
FILING efficiency 



move folders. Adjustable Speed-File 
Spacers divide contents and eliminate 
compressor. Drawers are standard 
height, use standard-size guides. 

Set how the Speed-File can save you 
time, space, money — why it has never 
failed of acceptance when demon- 
strated to men in charge of office 
operations. Write for free descriptive 
folder and our "Simplified File Analy- 
sis." Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestow n, N. Y. 

Plonning to move or re-orronge your 
office? Write Today for the nationally 
recognized handbook, "Office Standords 
arid Planning." There is no obligation. 



this company spent $26,000,000 
laying additional mains and buy- 
ing new equipment in a vain effort 
to catch up with increased cus- 
tomer demand. Big as the one-year 
splurge was — for this company — it 
wasn't big enough. In each suc- 
ceeding year demand piled up, 
making more millions of expendi- 
tures necessary. At the same time 
materials and labor costs also 
rocketed. 

By spending $21,000,000 in one 
six-month period converting to 
natural gas, the company can 
nearly double its capacity because 
a cubic foot of natural gas contains 
nearly twice the amount of heat 
that the same volume of made gas 
does. To do this without tapping 
the natural gas reservoir would 
cost many times the amount. Gen- 
erally speaking, Brooklyn Union's 
story is the story of all local gas 
companies. 

At this point the question invari- 
ably arises: "What happens if the 
natural gas reserves run out? How 
long will they last?" 

In truth, no one can answer 
these questions definitely. Gas men 
point out that present reserves are 
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good for many years, but how many 
depends on the volume used, and 
the speed of conversion. From 
there, they draw an analogy to the 
oil industry. A generation ago we 
were burning up 1,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil a year, and had, by esti- 
mate, enough for 20 years at that 
rate of consumption. Now, we burn 
2.000.000,000 barrels a year, and 
still have a 20-year supply left in 
the ground. Natural gas, they 
think, will put on the same per- 
formance. 

So far, the facts are on their 
side. Six years ago our gas reserves 
were an estimated 160 trillion cubic 
feet. 

Since then more than 3,000,- 
000 more customers have been 
piped into the reservoir, but with 
all this Increased usage, reserves 
today are 26 trillion cubic feet 
more than in 1946. 
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The White Posts 

(Continued from page 44) 
for Mike to hate him for it. Mike 
said, "The other equipment you 
need for this job are a chartbook of 
the pipeline, note paper and pen- 
cils and drop-sacks for throwing 
notes out to the pumping stations. 
Also a pad of gas tickets and forms 
and charge account card. All that 
stuff is already in the plane. Let's 
get off the ground." 

"Which side do I ride?" Press 
asked. 

"Since when did the pilot stop 
sitting on the left?" Mike said. 
Because he was irritated, because 
he thought Press was laughing at 
him, he added, "Oh, one thing 
more — better get some empty ice 
cream containers." 

Press grinned. "I never get air- 
sick." And then he burned Mike's 
bridge by adding, "Of course, Mr. 
Meservey, if you want them for 
yourself, I'll go get some." 

MlKE thought with fierce satis- 
faction of the huge cold air mass 
sitting all over their route and how 
it would give them a rough day. So 
Press never got airsick! The kid 
had something to learn unless he 
knew more about working at very 
low altitude in rough air than Mike 
thought he knew. 

In the plane and buckled up, 
Mike thought: I'll follow pro- 
cedure exactly to the book and set 
this infant a good example. He 
taxied toward the turning apron. 
Mike liked to taxi fast, but this 
time he restrained himself for the 
sake of the example he was setting. 
On the apron, he pulled the ship 
around in a slow turn, scanning 
the sky for ships in the landing 
pattern. Then he let her roll out 
on the runway and took off. 

As he began his climb the 
thought came to him: Damn. I for- 
got to check the radio! Maybe the 
kid wouldn't notice, though. 

"All right with you if I check the 
radio, Mr. Meservey?" Press asked 
at that moment. 

Mike held his peace with his 
clenched teeth. Their altitude now 
was only 75 feet. Mike kept It there 
and waited for the kid to ask what 
about the 500 feet C.A.A. mini- 
mum? Ho. ho, let him ask. Mike 
had a waiver. Seventy-five feet 
was about Mike's working altitude: 
it was a good height for finding 
leaks. It was also low enough to 
turn most pilots into wooden men. 
So let the kid ask about altitude. 
Only the kid didn't ask. 

Mike's practiced eye picked up a 



modernize with 

MASONITE PRESDWOOD 

Sometimes it's surprising to learn how much Presdwood 
Products can contribute to making an old store really new. 
But, when you realize how versatile these hardboard panels are, 
how many decorative ideas they suggest, and how little it costs 
to use them — then it's no wonder they're so popular in modern- 
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They're strong, tough and durable. They bend gracefully. 
They accept a wide variety of finishes. And they won't split, 
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You'll find modernizing your store with all-wood Masonite 
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your building materials dealer to- 
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For fast action — use Telegrams — 
delivered first — opened first — 
read first — answered first. 

For any business purpose 

A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 



WESTERN 
UNION 



SPECIAL OFFERINGS 



HOLDING FOR YOU UNTIL NOON 
SEVENTEENTH THREE HUNDRED CASES 
PL-TWENTY OPENERS ON WHICH 
PRODUCTION WILL 8E DISCONTINUED 
NEXT WEEK DUE DEFENSE ORDERS. 
KINDLY WIRE QUANTITY NEEDED. 
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GETTING MATERIALS 



URGENTLY NEED UP TO ONE HUNDRED 
DRUMS ACETIC ACID. KINDLY NOTIFY 
US BY TELEGRAM HOW MUCH IF ANY 
YOU CAN SUPPLT TEN DAYS DELIVERY. 



TELEGRAPHIC 
MONEY ORDERS 
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Transfer fundi quickly, 
safely, anytime, anywhere 
with Weitern Union 
Telegraphic Money Order*. 
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single white post standing lone- 
some in a fence row. It was the 
first of hundreds of such white 
posts standing in fences. It marked 
the location of the oil pipeline 
underground. 

"See the white posts?" said Mike. 

"Yeah, I know. They mark the 
line," Press said. Okay, so he knew 
how the line was marked. A simple 
thing. But it made Mike madder, 
and Mike thought : I wonder if the 
low altitude bothers him? Well, 
why don't we find out? So Mike 
popped the wheel ahead. The little 
plane seemed to slip from under 
them. They were up hard against 
the safety belts for a moment. It 
was a good time for a nervous pilot 
to grab at the dual control wheel, 
but Press kept his hands in his lap. 

Frozen wheat stubble flowed be- 
low but it was no colder than 
Mike's heart. He'd pay the kid off 
for being the cause of them trying 
to dump the burdens of being an 
executive on his shoulders. One of 
Mike's saner thoughts sneered at 
him, saying: What about this? 
Who has long been champ giver of 
hard times, who but Mike? Can't 
stand your own gamey taste, huh, 
Michael? Mike drew back uneasily 
from this thought, and was almost 
half polite to Press when he said: 
"Do you know how an oil leak is 
spotted from the air?" 

"I figured to find out from you," 
Press said. Mike had a moment of 
pleasure when he thought the kid 
was going to admit he didn't know 
everything, but Press kept it inter- 
esting by adding, "I was surprised 
when you didn't fill me in with that 
information before we started, Mr. 
Meservey." 



A kind of flying madness tried 
to get into Mike for a moment and 
he said with difficulty, "Better you 
should learn by experience, I fig- 
ured." 

It was not Mike's notion that 
genius was involved in finding oil 
leaks. But it did take durability 
and watchfulness. There was some 
difference between new leaks and 
oil -soaked earth where old ones 
had been repaired. And some of 
the lines carried refined products 
— raw gasoline and fuel oils. But 
it was not too tough if a man kept 
on the ball. 



M IKE watched the pipeline right 
of-way unreel. At this time of year 
with the trees and fields stripped 
and brown, it was possible to see 
where the line was just about every 
foot of the way, and the white 
posts were needed only for comfort. 

As they flew on northeast and 
the sun got higher the little plane 
began to put on a sickening per- 
formance. The rough air was all 
Mike had expected, and he felt it 
would be only a question of time 
before Press' stomach gave up. 

North of Carrollton, where the 
line crawled over the hills in the 
red oaks, Mike "smelled" a leak. 
He didn't see it. He smelled it. The 
leak was a slow one and had satu- 
rated a small area hidden by the 
dry leaves which clung to the red 
oaks. Mike circled back and 
pointed it out. He told the aston- 
ished Press how he had spotted it. 

"You mean a man has gotta 
smell out these leaks?" Press said, 
laughing loudly. 

Mike thought the laugh uncalled 
for. A man did not fly down the 
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line sniffing to high heaven as the 
kid's laugh indicated. 

He let off his irritation by pop- 
ping the wheel ahead. The ship 
dived for the ground. It was a scary 
performance, because they only 
had 100 feet of altitude to start 
with. Mike became suddenly happy 
as he heard Press gasp. 

Mike actually had dived down 
to get a number off a white post, 
so they could Identify the leak for 
the station gang at Carrollton. 
Press' startled gasp was a nice 
dividend. 

"You get the number off the 
post?" Mike asked. 

"Get it!" Press blurted. "I was 
too busy getting my feet apart so 
the post could go between them!" 

MlKE scribbled a note reporting 
the leak and put it in a small 
muslin sandbag attached to a red 
cloth streamer about as long as his 
arm. A few moments later, circling 
close over the Carrollton pumping 
station, he dropped the bag and 
note. Mike watched the man on 
the ground run about 20 feet and 
pick up the note. 

"Always stick around until you 
see somebody get your drop," Mike 
told Press benevolently. "Keeps 
your neck in, keeps somebody from 
claiming you made no drop." 

The kid nodded. He looked un- 
easy. And suddenly the taste of 
pleasure went out of Mike's mouth. 
What was he doing up here today? 
Trying to convince a kid that old 
Mike was a flying fool? Or just a 
fool? Mike felt shame. Not in 15 
years had he grandstanded for 
anybody. Maybe the plain truth 
was that old Mike didn't know 
what to do with himself in front 
of a subordinate. He'd never had 
a subordinate before. 

They found no more leaks on 
that leg and Mike told Press to 
make the note drop at the next sta- 
tion, which was La Plata, Mo. Mike 
watched Press toss the bag almost 
into the hands of the man stand- 
ing on the ground. It was a beauti- 
ful pin-point drop. 

Subdued, Mike said, "We'll land 
at Kirksvllle for gas." He noticed 
his voice was not lusty. "You land 
her," he said. The kid greased the 
ship in nicely. 

Mike sulked in the office while 
Phil, the airport instructor, acting 
as lineboy, was putting 16 gallons 
in the wing tanks, and Shorty, the 
A & E, was putting a quart of 40 
weight oil in the engine. Press 
came in, phoned the C.A.A. 
weather station which, as usual, 
was located on the opposite side of 
the field. 

Mike took them off the ground 
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and flew in a low dispirited way 
down the line that forked and led 
to Wood River, near St. Louis. The 
schedule was fly the line to Wood 
River, then deadhead back to 
Kirksville and spend the night. 

The air rode as if it were made 
of cobblestones. Repeated down- 
drafts knocked the bottom out and 
the recoveries yanked Mike's head 
down against his chest. He ac- 
quired a cold rage toward the 
rough air. He didn't like turbu- 
lence. Whenever they needed to 
go back for a second look at a sus- 
picious area, the turn as often as 
not became nearly a cartwheel, so 
cobbly was the air. 

Mike glanced at Press. The kid 
seemed to be getting pale. He was 
scared. It gave Mike no satisfac- 
tion, because he wasn't trying to 
do anything to the kid's brassy 
cockiness now. The air was rough. 
Mike wasn't exactly dozing in an 
easy chair himself. 

Now was the time when a real 
executive should inspire confi- 
dence, Mike reflected. Instead, the 
kid was scared. 

They checked in with a drop at 
Wood River. 

"That does it," Mike said, re- 
lieved and weary. "We deadhead 
back to Kirksville. You want to 
fly her?" 

"Okay, I'll fly," said Press. 

"You can get up around 4,000 if 
you want. Smoother up there," 
Mike said. 

Press looked at Mike in an odd 
way. "You mind if I practice, Mr. 
Meservey?" 

"Practice?" 

"I'd kinda like to fly the line 
back to see how it goes, Mr. 
Meservey." 

"Do whatever you want," Mike 
said, suspecting that was the 
wrong thing, but too weary to show 
spirit. 

Press brought the plane around 
in a smooth turn. He lowered the 
nose toward the white posts. 

Mike knew he was in for it. The 
funny thing about it was that he 
didn't seem to care much. Not that 
he wanted his neck snapped, but 
there wasn't much chance Press 
would crack up the ship. The kid 
was a good flier and good light- 
plane boys were scarce. 

Press drove the ship low, yet 
never low enough that the wheels 
ticked brush or boulders. There 
was always some clearance. Frac- 
tions of an inch, maybe. 

Mike threw a fast glance at 
Press and saw the thin white shine 
of the kid's teeth between drawn 
lips. There was something depress- 
ingly familiar about the expres- 
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sion. In it was the look of a free 
devil caught in a corner and try- 
ing to break out. 

Good God, Mike thought. This 
kid is old Mike Meservey all over 
again. 

Then he felt oddly at home with 
himself. He relaxed. He stopped 
trying secretly to lift the plane 
over fences by leaning back hard 
on the seat to change the center of 
gravity. Mike closed his eyes. Man 
is made to be a path-follower, he 
thought. And a fellow should And 
it out early, learn It before he has 
become an old flying dog with a 
dilemma. . . . 

"We're here." Press' voice 
aroused Mike. "We're back at 
Kirksville. You want to land her?" 

Mike opened his eyes. He had 
been asleep. He felt easy and 
drowsy. He shrugged and said, "Go 
ahead and land." 

When Press got out of the air- 
plane, he turned and looked at 
Mike as if there was something he 
wanted to say. But he walked off 
without saying it. 

Mike sat in the plane for a while 
thinking he did not feel particu- 
larly tired. But when he did get out 
he discovered a weakness in his 
legs. He walked into the office and 
used the phone to report to the La 
Plata pumping station that he was 
through for the day. Then he 
phoned for a cab. It would take a 
little time for the cab to come out 
from town, and so he walked back 
toward the shop hangar to chew 
the fat with Shirty or Louis, the 
A & E mechanics. 

MlKE didn't mean to eavesdrop. 
Press was talking to Louis. 
'Dangedest thing you ever saw!" 
Press sounded happily awed. "Here 
I am, trying to scare the pants off 
him, flying low. . . . And what you 
think happens? He goes to sleep 
on me." 

Mike couldn't help overhearing. 

"Went to sleep, and me trying to 
put the fear in him ! " Press paused. 
And then he laughed. A pleased 
laugh. Satisfied. "I think I'm 
gonna like working under old Mike. 
I heard he was an old terrapin, but 
somebody had it wrong. I kinda 
like the way the guy starts a man 
off." 

Good Lord, Mike thought. What 
do you know. He turned back 
silently, and went to the office. He 
felt free, ready for laughing, sure 
of himself the way a man was sure 
after he had made up his mind on 
a thing that had taken a lot of 
thinking. He was going to like this 
executive job. Nothing to bother 
with except a few headaches now 
and then. 
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470 acres of choice industrial prop- 
erty. Location— a busy crossroads of 
the nation— where 10 transcontinental 
rail lines, including the Union Pacific, 
provide a most satisfying west-east 
and north-south shipping service. 
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The city has a population of some 
270,000; has a goodly supply of 
skilled, native labor; low utility rates; 
on inviting climate; a large, modern 
airport; a splendid educational system. 

Meat packing is a principal industry. 
So is flour milling. And there are 40 
other major industries whose products 
help to make this a prosperous, active 
community. 

Interested? We'll be glad to send you 
detailed information of available 
plont sites (some with potential roil 
sidings). Address Industrial Develop- 
ment Dept., Room 24), Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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Save 
Walking 
Time _ 

Ever add up the cost of time wasted 
daily while shuttling between offices 
for information and instructions? 
With Executone you just push a hut- 
ton and talk— instantly! No walking, 
no waiting— reorA- goes on without 
interruption. Telephone lines ure kept 
open for outside calls; roving em- 
ployees are located immediately... 
Executone cuts costs, increases out- 
put, pays for itself many times over! 

Send the coupon below for com- 
plete details and description of 
special Executone features. 




INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 



EXECUTONE, INC, Drat L- 1 | 

■115 Lexington Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. ■ 
Without obligation, please semi: 

0 The name of your local distributor. ' 

□ Booklet-"How Executone Helps Cut | 

Costa." | 

Name . I 



I Firm, 



The Voice of the Customer 




In Canada — 3'Sl Banlett .-lev., Toronto 



(Continued from page 31) 
gratuitous letters show where the 
company can improve understand- 
ing of products on the part of the 
consumer. A recent letter from 
Michigan complained of "salty 
butter." This was investigated as 
usual and acted on; the rest of the 
letter gave Kroger an idea. 

"Do you think," Mrs. K.S. asked, 
"it would be a good idea to put the 
date on butter, the same as on 
milk, coffee?" Kroger, of course, 
already had done this, but the sug- 
gestion showed that it should be 
more prominently displayed — nat- 
urally of advantage to the com- 
pany. 

One of the things that the com- 
mittee has revealed is that there 
are practically no geographical 
preferences in food as far as the 
average housewife is concerned. 
Whether she lives in Wichita, 
Kans., or Erie, Pa., in Chicago or 
Atlanta, Mrs. Kroger Stores likes 
the same foods as a rule. This is 
due, Mr. Garnatz and the Founda- 
tion people think, to two factors: 
First, mass production methods 
that standardize foods and, second, 
World War II, which scrambled the 
population of the U.S.A. so 
thoroughly that East did indeed 
meet West, South went North and 
vice versa. The mass movements of 
populations for economic reasons 
took food habits with them 
and everything tended to become 
merged as far as the mass of the 
people were concerned. 

There are exceptions, it is true. 
Kroger recognizes them. For ex- 
ample, there is a preference for 
heavier coffee the farther south 
you go. Near New Orleans the 
heavy coffee becomes practically 
solid and is fortified with chicory. 
Naturally, area preferences such 
as this influence Kroger's market- 
ing methods. At the same time 
committee sampling has blasted 
food legends that formerly influ- 
enced marketing policy. One of 
these, that Northerners liked less 
sage in their sausage than South- 
erners, turned out to be nonsense. 
Everybody liked the same amount. 

Another committee zealot came 
through with a bit of information 
that has helped Kroger to formu- 
late marketing policy in her par- 
ticular area of Oklahoma. This 
lady reported that there was an oil 
boom in the making nearby and 
that the company ought to take 
advantage of the certain increase 



in local population by increasing 
its supplies of merchandise for the 
expanded market. 

This information went to "Jean 
Allen," titular head of the Home- 
makers' Reference Committee and 
a Kroger employe. Jean Allen in 
real life is Jeanne Paris, head of 
the home economics division of 
the Foundation. She is an impor- 
tant personage in the life of Mrs. 
Kroger Stores and the committee 
girls always are writing her little 
bits of gossip with accompanying 
information that the Arm can use 
in obtaining better acceptance of 
its products. 

Miss Paris always answers with 
sympathy and understanding. 
Therefore when Mrs. K.S. sends in 
local newspaper clippings about 
the paper she read before the 
Women's Club, or her election to 
the vice presidency of the League 
of Women Voters, Miss Paris is 
quick to congratulate and share 
these little triumphs with the 
writer. 

Since the committee's establish- 
ment, Kroger has worked to foster 



this intimate relationship, but at 
the same time to keep it, so to 
speak, at arm's length. In all the 
years of its existence, only two 
committeewomen have visited the 
company's headquarters in Cincin- 
nati. Such visits have not been en- 
couraged nor, oddly, do the women 
seem disposed to make them. The 
Foundation people believe too 
much intimacy would destroy the 
objectivity of the tests. 

Nevertheless, the feeling of 
familial partnership remains. Each 
year at Christmas Kroger remem- 
bers its girls with presents— a fruit 
cake, a tray, a box of company 
products, a cookbook, a handwoven 
basket of food with recipes. Dur- 
ing the year there are bonuses in 
the form of canned goods and 
other gifts and always there is that 
heavy correspondence between 
Miss Paris and the committee- 
women. 

In return for the gifts Miss Paris 
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—who handles all correspondence 
— receives Christmas cards, birth- 
day cards, gifts. There are hand- 
embroidered handkerchiefs, guest 
towels, felt needteholders and 
other feminine pretties for the 
head of the committee. This seems 
to satisfy the yearning for a more 
personal relationship on the part 
of the committeewomen. 

The Kroger people, while de- 
lighted by this feeling among their 
girls, also strive to keep them 
apart. The view is that as long as 
they don't know each other they 
will not be able to influence each 
other's replies. 

The Foundation was established 
in 1931 to improve and control the 
quality of Kroger products. It op- 
erates in a modern laboratory with 
all the gadgets of science to use in 
its tests of food. There is a biting 
machine to test meats, a snapping 
machine to test the hardness of 
cookies, a consistometer for test- 
ing the consistency of preserves, 
catsups, cream-style corn, and 
similar products. 

THESE and many others give un- 
erring answers — but they can't, in 
the final analysis, answer for the 
consumer. Because they can't, 
Kroger thought up the Homemak- 
ers' Reference Committee so that 
the consumer could answer for 
herself and to make sure that any 
product on Kroger shelves was ac- 
ceptable to the customers. 

The committee was formed from 
names submitted by the various 
stores on the quota basis already 
described and brochures were 
mailed to the women telling what 
Kroger had in mind. When replies 
were in, the committee was 
selected so that all age groups were 
represented, as well as the high, 
middle and low income groups. 

In 20 years the committee has 
changed hardly at all. It takes 
death or a move from Kroger terri- 
tory, usually, to pry Mrs. Kroger 
Stores from her consultation work. 
Few have been expelled for falling 
to answer two consecutive tests— 
the company's rule. 

When a test or a questionnaire is 
decided on, six interested groups 
get together to make it up. Four 
' these are within the Foundation 
ilt. One is the home economics 
division, a second is the canned 
and frozen food department, a 
third the cereal laboratory and the 
fourth the general laboratory. 
These include the experts on every 
product that Kroger handles. The 
fifth and sixth groups are the mer- 
chandisers and production people. 
Together, they decide on the test or 
questionnaire, examining the sub- 



The Cost of 
Your Automobile 
Insurance 



AUTOMOBILE liability insurance rates 
do not have lo increase if you . . . and 
the rest of the nation's motorists ... do 
not want them to. 

No amount of inflation ran affect the 
accident thai docs tint happen. Increased 
costs of repairs and repair hills cannot 
he charged against the car that isn't 
damaged. 

No court, no jury can he swayed to ex- 
cessive awards for liability claims that do 
not exist. 

Il all boils down to . . . sane driving and 
jeiver acvidvnls. 




Your local agent it constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U. S. F. A G. agent, or far claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 



Unit«d States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Positions Wanted! 

WE WILL WORK without wages to 
increase y our sales. . .speed your office 
detail. Best of references from top- 
flight organizations. See photos below. 



AS FAST AS SEVEN TYPISTS 

Matter Addresser wit] addrrsii mail to your cui- 
i<»tnrr» and prcspect*. Mail thrm regularly, on 
lime, to increase -..let. Just type your list ONCE 
on a paper tape, then "Matter Address" them 
month aftrr month in a fraction of iypir.it time. 



Master 
Addresser 

Two desk models 

S24.5Q and S44.50 

(Frd«r<jl ion and 
■vppli** Mtro) 




I 

1 
I 
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MO STENCH* ■ NO PUHS • HO INKS - NO GE LATIN 

PRINT YOUR OWN bulletin*, drawings, price 
litis, letter*, office forms, chant — at many as S 
colors at once. Type, writ e or_d raw on a paper 
matter, then make up to .lOQtfhpir* in a matter 
Brminutes. Clean, 
simple to operate. 

Portable Spirit 
Duplicator 

IM cn tomplal* 
}0£.JU wir+i tuppltttt 

Fo< dclo.U. clip (hit ad, write 
your nam* and addr*l» In 
margin and malt. 

MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 

6500-C WtH Lake Sir**), Minneopolii 16, Minn. 





77ZxrnUn^ Stainless Steel 

GAS UNIT HEATERS 

Y"- *° r stores, garages, service stations. 

factories — wherever gas is available— 
Modine Gas- Fired Unit Hearers give you 
berrer heating at lower cost. The only unit 
built with both STAINLESS STEEL heat 
exchanger and burner, Modine combines 
many exclusive heating extras. Get all r hc 
tacts! Write today or call the Modine 
representative in your phone book. 



TEAR OUT COUPON — MAR TODAY! 

MODINE MFG. CO. 
1 562 DeKoven Av# , Racine, Wli 

Send me free <op> of Bulletin 651 
Name -. 
Firm .... 
Addrelt 

City 
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ject from every angle until they 
have made the questions as sure as 
possible of obtaining the most in- 
formative answers. 

The techniques employed to get 
the most out of each questionnaire 
are shrewd, but simple. When 
various brands are to be tested, 
they are identified only by colors. 
This has proved more efficient than 
classifying by numbers or letters. 

"People," says George Garnatz, 
"are likely to be attached to this or 
that letter or number — particu- 
larly to the letter 'A' and the num- 
ber '1.' This is no doubt due to long 
association of both with perfec- 
tion. Hence the products marked 
with them in any test are likely to 
get the most votes regardless. 
There may be preferences in colors 
too, but they aren't as marked and 
we think such preferences have 
negligible influence on the results." 

In both tests and questionnaires 
the Foundation people deliberately 
conceal the important question. 
"We lead them through a maze of 
others," says Mr. Garnatz, "all 
yielding data we may be able to 
use, but not precisely what we 
want to find out. We 
want their answers to 
be as natural as possi- 
ble and if we empha- 
sized the importance of 
what we wanted to 
know too much we 
might throw them off. 
This way we're reason- 
ably sure they will give 
a straight, uninflu- 
enced answer." 

This is the firm's 
seventieth year in the 
food business but it is 
still learning things 
from its committee. 
The committee women 
told the firm how to 
package mints, showed 
them that their own 
can of pork and beans 
was not so good and 
had to be changed. In 
the latter case, the old 
truism that food habits 
condition the market 
was proved. The canned pork and 
beans that had been first in the 
market was preferred over all the 
others. 

Kroger's product was fourth 
among four examined. So Kroger 
imitated the one preferred. The 
next year a test showed that 77 per 
cent of the women approved of 
Kroger's product so they went to 
mar ket with it. It moved to the top, 
or near it, in sales, and has stayed 
there. 

It was in this test, incidentally, 
that one of Kroger's branches ex- 



pressed skepticism. The manager 
said local preferences were differ- 
ent. So the Foundation ran the 
test in that branch alone. Result: 
the same as the committee's. This 
elated the Foundation people and 
gave them a new idea. New tests 
and questionnaires are frequently 
sent to what they call the Inner 
Circle of 125 committee members 
when they want especially quick 
results. These women live within 
a short radius of Cincinnati and at 
times have had the test materials 
delivered by hand. Their findings 
have been checked with the whole 
committee's and found to cor- 
respond. 

The committee has tipped off 
Kroger's management that women 
like recipes on labels and use them 
frequently. More important, it was 
found that women want recipes on 
the labels of canned goods changed 
every six months. So Kroger plans 
to do this. The company has 
changed its formula for salad 
dressing, sandwich spreads, catsup, 
preserves and other foods with 
happy results because the commit- 
tee showed this should be done. 




Wntcli him. Charley. I think he's try- 
ig lu palm the btuilMM off on iib" 



The Kroger girls have indicated 
their preference in many prod- 
ucts; more — they have indicated 
whether they would pay the added 
price necessary to buy these prod- 
ucts. For example, there was a re- 
cent case of two types of green 
beans. One was 14 cents a can, the 
other 17 cents. The ladies liked the 
latter; they also said they would 
pay the three cents extra to get it. 
It wasn't the same with two brands 
of frankfurters. The girls reported 
that, while they preferred one 
above the other, they wouldn't pay 
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Thifl addition to nlc.trm gon<>rutinjr fucilitlM 
■t Olnwttfd Mr Force Hum.-, Middlvtuwo, Pa., 
in aided with imwls of I'S S 17 Sfamlem Sled. 
The building is hhown Above lieffii**? muldlln- 
tion of pHiwU and al the right jut it m-..r< rmn- 
pinion. Architoif-Knfpnevr: Gannett, .-'leav- 
ing. I "orcldry & Carpenter. Inc.. Hnrriiibur*, 
Pa. 1 "■[ '■!. ,l contractor: R, S, Noonan. Inc.. 
York, }'a. StninlvaH Steel pawJn fabricatrd and 
erected by H. II. Roberleoo Co., Pittahunth. 
i '« : i ■ I . .un i 



MORE than 7.000 square feet of USS 17 
Stainless Steel insulated panels form 
the complete walls of this new building 
which is an addition to existing steam gen- 
erating facilities at the jet engine overhaul 
line at Olmsted Air Force Base, Middle- 
town, Pa. 

These Stainless Steel panels were in- 
stalled by a crew of eight men in only 11 
working days. One group of four men re- 
moved the protective paper and drilled 
the panels, and a second group of four 
men removed the girts and bolted the panels into place. 

Quick installation like this — in any iwather — means much 
lower labor costs. And that's but a part of the dollars-and- 
cents advantage of using Stainless Sleel panel construction. 

In (he long run, the durability and corrosion resistance of 
Stainless Steel walls, the light weight in comparison to con- 
ventional building materials, the low "U" value or heat 
transmission factor all indicate that the cost-per-year will 
be lower than many building materials that may have a 
slightly lower initial cost. 

Best news of all is that U'S'S 17 Stainless Steel for walls 



t, long-lasting;, insulated building panels 

walls of U-S-S 17 (Type 430) 




is available now for use on your current projects. You can 
obtain it without f'MP tickets for use on any authorized 
construction. 

If you are planning a new factory or mill building, ware- 
house, power plant, service or office building, U\S"S 17 
Stainless Steel deserves your careful consideration. If you'd 
like additional information, write for our book, using the 
coupon below. Remember, United States Steel only pro- 
duces the Stainless sheet and strip from which panels of 
this type are made; the panels are fabricated by a number 
of our customers whose names will be sent you on request. 




United Sum Stool Company 

Room •.•»»: i. WUIUm I'™ Place. Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 

□ Plane send me your booklet. "USS 12. I18 S 17 Htsmleaa 
Steel Walla and Koofn for Industrial IU,,Mup k v 

D Pleaar arrange to liave fabricator* of Stainless Steel wall 
panel* send me literature on their particular type of 
construction. 



Name 
Addrea 



Till. 



City . 



St ill e 



The 24" wide Stainleaa pnnola harked with 1 IJ" Flhercliu Insulation and a ™ " ""* ' " ' 

MM-I..I muted nleel inner pliite are nttarheil to the building's structural mem- 
bers by four *i" « ;l * round-head Standees St.... I holla. 

UN 1 1 1 D STATES 5UU COMPANV, M IIS8UDGH AMERICAN STEEL 1 WIRE DIVISION. CLEVELAND C01UMIIA GENEVA STEEL DIVISION. SAN FIANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUIE DIVISION, flllSIUIGH ■ TENNESSEE COAL I IRON DIVISION. FAIRFIELD. ALA. ■ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISIRIRUTORS 

■ism p suns suit mot i««n«r ■£■ runt 

U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 



SHEETS • STRIP ■ PIATES ■ BARS • BILLETS ■ PIPE • TUBES • WIRE • SPECIAL SECTIONS 



UN ITED STATES S 



His Royal N£bs NIBROC TOWELS 




Strong - eh. P 




Child's play 



"Olcay 



9" 



NIBROC TOWELS are strong- 
wet or dry. They will not come apart 
even when wel. Yet they're soil and ab- 
sorbent . . . dry drier — (aster! Sanitary 
and economical, too; one towel dries 
both hands. World's largest selling 
paper towel for industrial and institu- 
tional use. Gel Nibroc service through, 
dealers anywhere in U.S. or Canada. For 
information, write Dept. CN-11. Boston. 

BROWN 



ni 

COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque. Quebec 

Genera! Salt* Ojjicei; 
150 Camtumy St.. Boston 14. Mau. 
Dominion Square Btttidimg, Montreal, Quebec 




Office intra I lotion to* Bunk ■ 
eri rum & Marine Insurance 
Co. by th« Ae-Prinr Company. 
Birmingham, Alabama 



KEEN JUDGES OF GOOD RISKS 



When the title on the door reads 
"President," the office furnishings 
should express the character of the 
position. The richness of fine woods 
best expresses this traditional dig- 
nity. And the legendary quality of 
□ Jackson desk gives solid assurance 
of long life, without hazard in "un- 
derwriting" the investment. 

For these reasons, Mr. Sam Bay* 
kin. President of Bankers Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, select- 
ed a Jackson desk for his office- 



Hundreds of other top executives 
have reached the some conclusion 
. . . enjoyed the same satisfaction. 

May we direct you to the near- 
est Jackson desk dealer? 

Also, make a note art your calen- 
dar pad, to get from us a personal 
copy of the useful Guide to Lower 
Office Costs. Write Dept. N-3, 
pleose. 

MEMBER OF WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 



JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 



J A S P I 



I N 0 



ANA 
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the higher price to obtain it. The 
value of such information in 
formulating marketing policy 
couldn't be overemphasized. 

Mrs. Kroger Stores, indeed, has 
influenced the marketing and 
manufacturing of companies other 
than the one she serves. A 
macaroni manufacturer recently 
changed his product after a test 
revealed that the committee liked 
another product better. He and 
several other Kroger suppliers 
have taken advantage of the com- 
mittee's findings to alter their 
product for general distribution, 
even though they sell to Kroger 
competitors. Kroger doesn't ob- 
ject. In fact, the management, 
secure in Its own information, 
takes pride in this. 

Kroger also has learned some 
truths that are useful generally in 
its food preparation. First, that 
there is definitely a great Ameri- 
can sweet tooth and that when hi 
doubt it is better to add just a little 
sugar. Second, that it is better to 
avoid highly flavored foods. People 
like these at single sittings, but on 
the long pull— no. Third, it's the 
same with richness. Kroger has 
learned to beware of this, even 
though it's preferred for the 
moment. It won't sell over a long 
period because it produces satiety 
and, therefore, quick abandon- 
ment. 

COMMITTEE WO MEN are earn- 
est, take great pride in their work. 
Five of them have — with the per- 
mission of the company, of course 
— passed along their memberships 
to their daughters who are pres- 
ently serving. And when women 
leave Kroger territory they always 
recommend people to take their 
places. Even in the case of a mem- 
ber's death a sister, a daughter, a 
husband, will take care to write to 
Kroger to recommend someone to 
take over, A number of members, 
however, have been with the com- 
mittee since it was formed. ■ 

Kroger has learned that con- 
sumers generally are conservative 
and that they invariably are con- 
sistent. There have been deliberate 
attempts to cross up Mrs. Kroger 
Stores — none has succeeded. The 
same tests have been sent out in 
different forms, but in every such 
instance the same results have 
been obtained. 

•'The committee saves and 
makes money for us," says Mr. 
Garnatz. "And it is a principal 
reason why our customers eat bet- 
ter. I can't think of a happier com- 
bination." 

For Kroger, 750 women never 
have been wrong. 
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how to 
bake a 



better bun 



n 




What goes into a bun? Flour? Sugai 
milk, eggs? Baking powder, a pine 
of salt? What else? 

Here's what else: the baker's invcsl 
ment in modern equipment, his re 
sources of trained manpower: hi 
sheer skill; his business systems an< 
personnel for social security, with 
holding taxes and other red tape. Hi 
labor relations. 



All arc a part of that belter bun. 



Manufacturing anything today goe 
far beyond the basic ingredients, am 
so help us, we think the men wh> 
make the things we use for busines 
and in everyday living don't get hal 
the credit thev should. 



The U S. Chamber of Commer 
recognizes this because business is it 
business. Within the Chamber is th« 
Department of Manufacture, whicl 
works on manufacturers' problems 
alerts members on issues affecting thi 
nation's productivity, brings manu 
facturers' views to the attention o 
Congress, publishes informativi 
booklets. 



it 



We're not modest about all this be 
cause Nation's Business also is a de 
partment of the Chamber and w< 
lean heavily on brother department: 
here, hold them in high regard. Thi: 
solid relationship between the Cham 
bcr and Nation's Business makes i 
possible for us to publish a magazim 
that 800.000 businessmen spend al 
most $5 million a year to read. Anc 
these readers make Nation's Busines: 
an effective advertising medium fo; 
selling businessmen. 
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To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 




BUSINESS GIFTS 

New 
"Autopoint" 
Combination 

Mokhing 
Boll Point Pen and Pencil Set 





New "Autopoint" 
"PLASTIC" 
BILLFOLDS 

Simulated Pm Seal 
lizard and Alligator Grains 

Send now for this booklet of 
"Your 37 Sales Plans" show- 
ing how "Autopoint" inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. J 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this I 
booklet gives you 57 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful "Autopoint" Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 



How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 

Let u) ittow you how. Famous "Avto- 
poir.T" Pencil* frjr Qrgunif a t>on Ut* 
lav? pencil tharpening rim*, give you 
greater efficiency — can cut your pen- 
cil coifi IN HALF! Check coupon. 



No. 4 ft 
A. ,m pent" 
Better 
Pcntil 



"Aglopolnl" it 0 trod #01 or k of Autopoint Co., Chicago 



MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 



AUTOPOINT CO , 0*pt N6-11. Chicago 40, 111. 

Send free. copy of booklet " Your Sales Plans", 
and catalog of "Autopoint" Bit si new Gifts. 
□ Send money- savior faci* and quantity price* 
on "Autopoint" Penal* for Organization Use. 

Same . . 

Co m p amy — 

Petition* , . 
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Stmt Addrtu 

City 

□ Check here to hjve reprc&cnfmive call. 
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DO MEAN 
CURB 



Two HUNDRED miles separate 
New York's Wall Street from 
Waynesboro's Main Street. They 
don't look a bit alike but they have 
one thing in common: both have 
curb markets. The proud and 
thrifty townspeople of Waynes- 
boro. Pa., will tell you, though, that 
their curb market is the McCoy. 
And so it is. 

Every few weeks their market is 
held in front of Citizens National 
Bank on the town square. In com- 
parison with Wall Street, Waynes- 
boro's market Is no great shucks 
when it comes to volume of trading. 
Only $150,000 worth of local stock 
was sold during the 19 sessions held 
in the past year. These shares in- 
clude both common and preferred 
issues of three major manufactur- 
ing firms, the local electric power 
company, a half-dozen banks in 
Waynesboro and neighboring com- 
munities, a knitting mill, the water 
company and a few scattered 
issues. 

The employes of these firms are 
the best customers for the stock. 
Local businessmen say this fact 
accounts for much of the industrial 
peace which has prevailed in 
Waynesboro year after year. There 
hasn't been a major strike there 
since 1917. It's a common sight, 
too. to see Mennonlte farmers bid- 
ding. 

Stocks represented on the 
Waynesboro curb returned more 
than $2,500,000 in dividends last 
year. Aside from the customers, 
Waynesboro's exchange is strictly 



a one-man affair. That man is 
Leslie A. Bohn. He decides when a 
sale will be held and then auctions 
the issues himself. 

Mr. Bohn opens with the tradi- 
tional "Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!" From 
there on it is up to the bidders. 
During the sale he darts up and 
down the sidewalk to catch even 
the slightest sign of a bid. 

There's no secret there about 
who buys the stock. The customers 
know each other and if they miss a 
sale they can always pick up the 
newspaper the following Monday 
and find out. 

It annoys the townsfolk when an 
outsider buys up their stock. They 
feared this was happening a few 
years ago when a stranger consis- 
tently outbid the local customers 
on blocks of 100 and 200 shares. It 
turned out that he was the new 
minister of a neighboring country 
church and had been investing 
some of the church's funds. Every- 
one was satisfied. 

Auctioneer Bohn is careful to 
make sure his customers hew to the 
Federal Reserve Board's margin 
regulations regarding minimum 
cash payments on stock purchases. 
He can recall the days, though, 
when he sold stock at 100 per cent 
margin to a friend if he was dis- 
satisfied with the bidding. Then 
his friend put it all back on the 
market at the next sale. Mr. Bohn 
usually got what he wanted if he 
held out long enough. 

It's unlikely that Waynesboro's 
curb market ever will lose its 
authentic flavor of doing business 
at the curb. It's been held out in the 
open through all kinds of weather 
for decades and any attempt to 
move It inside is quickly rejected. 

The town's capitalists are no 
softies.— Raymond H. Wilson 
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Congress' New Power 

(Continued from page 38) 
The Air Force had its own in- 
vestigators look into rumors about 
Benny Myers. 

There were officials in RFC who 
were disgusted by the mink coat 
episodes, but they feared to act. 
Responsible administration offi- 
cers were aware of the odor ema- 
nating from the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, but they simply turned 
away from the wind, muttering: 
"Let's not rock the boat," accord- 
ing to King Committee investi- 
gators. 

Back in 1947, the Taber Appro- 
priations Subcommittee ran across 
indications that income tax col- 
lectors were violating the Corrupt 
Practices (Hatch) Act. They urged 
that the collectors be placed under 
civil service. The suggestion was 
ignored. 

In 1949, the Hoover Commission 
made a similar proposal. This time 
Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder retorted: "I can assure you 
that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is well run. . . ." 

DURING the succeeding two years, 
the California Crime Commission 
and the Kefauver Crime Com- 
mittee pointed accusing fingers at 
shenanigans in Internal Revenue, 
but only when Sen. John J. Wil- 
liams of Delaware individually, 
and the House (King) Committee, 
collectively, ripped the bureau 
apart, were the collectors removed 
from patronage and placed under 
civil service. 

When the King Committee in 
the summer of 1951 picked up the 
ball from the Kefauver Committee 
and began to carry it through the 
door of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, the Treasury Department 
offered lip-service cooperation, but 
no more. Adrian DeWind, then 
committee counsel, quickly realized 
that the two revenue agents as- 
signed to help his investigation 
were more scared of their superiors 
than of a temporary investigating 
committee. 

The Treasury Department, while 
polite about it, made the King 
Committee hurdle every possible 
legal obstacle before producing the 
records it sought. 

A House Judiciary Subcommittee 
which was curious to know how 
deeply the income tax taint in- 
fected the Justice Department, 
found itself getting nowhere until 
the chairman made a personal plea 
to President Truman. 

"I want to run this investigating 
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committee just like you ran the 
Truman Committee," Rep. Frank 
L. Chelf, Kentucky Democrat, 
shrewdly told the President. 

Mr. Truman issued an order 
April 12 to all executive depart- 
ments to cooperate with the Chelf 
Subcommittee. But it was May 2 
before the committee could shake 
loose the records it wanted. Late in 
May, Stephen Mitchell, then com- 
mittee counsel, was still tearing 
out his hair for the lack of Justice 
Department cooperation. 

"They test my strength every 
time," moaned Mr. Mitchell who 
has since been named chairman of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. "It's a battle for every scrap 
of information." 

Veterans Administration, with 
its widespread program for educa- 
tion, housing, Insurance, and hos- 
pitalization, has been subjected to 
numerous probes, only to emerge 
with a formidable reputation as 
being a tough nut to crack. 

A member of the House Veterans' 
Affairs Committee once walked out 
of a hearing in protest against his 
inability to elicit direct replies 
from a VA educational official 
whom he was quizzing. 

Rep. Olin E. Teague of Texas, 
chairman of a House select com- 
mittee, hired a technical expert to 
assist his committee investigating 
veterans' education and housing. 
Atone point in his hearing, Repre- 
sentative Teague's expert was 
able to prove VA incompetent with 
the same figures VA officials used 
to prove how well their program 
was going. 

Most investigating committees 
find it difficult — at least at first — 
to get cooperation from the execu- 
tive agencies. "If you have a repu- 
tation for being a tough guy, you 
get the cooperation you want," 
comments Francis D. Flanagan, 
chief counsel to the Senate In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, who 
has just that kind of a reputation. 

The recent probes disprove the 
oft-made charges that the Admin- 
istration in power can prevent or 
halt an investigation. There's no 
doubt that politics plays a part in 
inquiries— after all, politics is an 
integral part of Congress— but the 
role is over-all a small one. 

Some of the staffers of commit- 
tees are picked on a majority- 
minority basis. But most of the 
aides are chosen for ability, be- 
cause the committees are short on 
staff and, to be effective, must be 
long on competence. As a rule, each 
committee has but three investi- 
gators, including the chief counsel. 
They put in long days and nights, 



six and seven days a week, for 
months at a time, to develop a case 
to the point of public hearings. 

A House Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee attorney read more than 1,000 
minutes of meetings held by Indus- 
trial Advisory Committees to the 
Office of Price Stabilization and 
the National Production Authority 
as part of his preparatory investi- 
gative assignment. 

"We work so hard here," ob- 
serves Ernie Goldstein, chief coun- 
sel, "that no one ever asks us if we 
are Democrats or Republicans." 

To the credit of Congress, poli- 
tics did not deter the Senate De- 




fense Investigating Committee, 
then headed by Sen. James Mead 
of New York, from tying the Gars- 
son brothers in with Rep. Andrew 
May of Kentucky although both 
Mr. May and Senator Mead were 
pro-administration cohorts, and 
although Mr. May, as chairman of 
Military Affairs in the House, was 
an influential leader in Congress. 

Incidentally, the Garsson-May 
scandal was brought into the open 
through an anonymous letter sent 
to the committee. Congressional 
committees are eager for informa- 
tion and, as a rule, when investi- 
gating, scrutinize every report, no 
matter the source. A letter from a 
Tarzana, Calif., veteran recently 
led to Veterans Administration in- 
surance reforms which will save 
$1,000,000 a year, according to the 
Hardy Subcommittee. 

Every so often, a congressional 
committee comes under sharp at- 
tack from press and public for 
abusing its investigating power. 
The Kefauver Committee has been 
criticized for television sensation- 
alism, yet the hearings aroused 
public opinion and served as a 
rallying point for citizens all over 
the country to rise and fight cor- 
ruption in government. 

A few committees have treated 
their witnesses rather roughly, and 
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have failed to take proper precau- 
tions against smearing individuals 
by witnesses clothed with congres- 
sional immunity. But as George B. 
Galloway, a student of govern- 
ment, has observed: "Unfair in- 
vestigations have been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule." 

Public opinion itself is a bridle 
on the tactics of congressional 
committees, and Congress has the 
prerogative of pulling the reins, as 
in the case of the House committee 
investigating un-American activ- 
ities. This committee was com- 
pletely overhauled by Speaker Sam 
Rayburn in 1948. 

It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that it was this oft-maligned 
committee which— hunting for a 
"red herring," according to Presi- 
dent Truman — unearthed the 
nigh-incredible case of Alger Hiss. 

The investigations of the Eighty- 
second Congress led to important 
reforms in government through 
corrective legislation and adminis- 
trative reorganization. The Eighty- 
second can be credited with com- 
pelling much needed reforms of 
policies of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the GI education and 
home loan guarantee program. The 
mobilization agencies were forced 
to set up procedures to give little 
as well as big business a break in 
the obtaining of government con- 
tracts, loans, controlled materials, 
and rapid tax amortization for 
plant expansion. 

The unceasing fight in Congress 
against government waste picked 
up momentum. Steps were taken 
to force the armed services into 
being more economical in spending 
tax dollars. Committee exposure 
of waste by the military unques- 
tionably contributed greatly to the 
mood of Congress in slashing the 
fiscal 1953 military budget from 
$51,000,000,000 to $46,000,000,000. 

In turn, the military became cost 
conscious, and made some substan- 
tial efforts at realistic economy. 
The Army, for example, accused of 
wasting manpower, squeezed its 
"chair corps" and as a result will 
come up with two or three new 
combat divisions without increas- 
ing its over-all personnel total. 

In reasserting Itself with the 
power of the question mark. Con- 
gress has not only found a substi- 
tute for the diminishing power of 
the purse, but Congress has turned 
on a bright light. 

"In a free country," an editorial 
writer once stated, "there is no 
greater power than that of turning 
on the light." 
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Cash registers in six towns 



rang again a fter two men 



bought a $650 movie projector 



PleasUREVILLE, KY.. is a tiny hill town where 
nothing ever happens — until Saturday night. On 
Saturday night throughout the summer people 
swarm into town from farms as far as 20 miles away. 
Some 2,500 of them crowd the narrow streets and 
keep the stores busy. The reason can be traced back 
to two men who found a way to make money by 
showing free movies. 

These moviemen, Cliff Adams and R. L. Rains of 
nearby Port Royal, agreed in the spring of 1950 that 
life in their town was growing duller by the day. 
Then one day Mr. Rains, an electrician, stopped in 
Mr. Adams' poolroom after work and in the course of 
conversation Mr. Adams said there should be a 
movie in town. Mr. Rains agreed, but both knew that 
Port Royal was too small to support a theater. 

"Somebody should buy himself a movie projector 
and stage outdoor shows once a week throughout 
the summer," Mr. Rains said. They started thinking 
of the other small towns up and down the Kentucky 
River valley. A movie, they thought, might bring 
people to town and give business a needed boost. 

"A fellow could take his outfit to a different town 
each night," said Mr. Adams, "and show the same 
picture all week and I'll bet the merchants would be 
glad to pay for it." 

They spread a map on a table and drew circles 
around six towns they thought could be covered 
under such a plan. Port Royal, Pleasureville, Mon- 
terey, Bedford, Worthville, and Sanders, all within 
20 miles of Port Royal, seemed possibilities. In their 
spare time, the two men went around to these 
towns and talked to merchants. Many, whose cash 



Free shows 
pay off 
in Kentucky 



By GEORGE LAYCOCK 
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registers had not made much noise in recent years, 
were enthusiastic. They promised to chip in a 
weekly fee to support the project. 

The two spent $650 for a movie projector, slide 
projector, amplifier, microphone and some cable. 
Then they made a projector table. A screen was 
fashioned out of two bed sheets sewn together. 

The first show was held in the poolroom before 
a largely masculine audience. "Neither of us had 
ever run a projector before," said Mr. Rains. "I had 
the man show me how to thread the thing before 
we bought it. But it took me two hours to figure it 
out there in the poolroom. Might have taken longer 
if I wasn't an electrician." With a successful pool- 
room preview behind them they moved out into the 
country to start their circuit riding. 

Each summer evening after work they load their 
equipment and head for the town where they're 
scheduled to entertain. The stores stay open on "free 
show" night to take advantage of the money the 
movies bring to town. One merchant said, "Our busi- 
ness has increased 40 per cent on Saturday nights 
over what it was before Cliff and R.L. got their free 
movie idea." 

Each sponsoring merchant pays two dollars a 
week which entitles him to one slide. Some mer- 
chants who don't benefit directly from the movies, 
for instance the garagemen, willingly pay their two 
dollars for the good of the town. These fees net the 
moviemen about $50 a week each, plus, as Cliff says, 
" More fun than you can put in a paper bag." 

Their big night is Saturday when they take their 
families along and pull into Pleasureville by 4:30 in 
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the afternoon. Mr. Rains parks his 
little covered truck in a large open 
lot beside the railroad station in 
the center of town. 

Then the two men visit the 
merchants, check their equipment 
and hang the bed sheet screen from 
a power cable across the open lot. 

By dusk the town is filled with 
people crowding into the stores to 
finish their buying before the 
movie starts. Before the evening 
feature, which may be a western, a 
jungle picture, comedy or drama, 
Mr. Adams shows the slides while 
he reads each one into his micro- 
phone. "Why look further. Look 
your best. Our suits are the best 
buy in town." 

Occasionally he tosses in a free 
spot announcement for some 
worthy cause. One evening he re- 
minded his audience, "Folks, let's 
have a big turnout over at the 
home show in Campbellsburg. It's 
at the playgrounds there. Maybe 
some of you folks know where the 
playgrounds are. I don't." Several 
people in the audience promptly 
told him. 

The two encountered trouble only 
once last summer. "A sound tube 
burned out," Mr. Rains said. "We 
had an extra but it wouldn't work 
either. That was the only silent 
movie we showed all year and the 
crowd didn't seem to mind much." 

Once at Pleasureville it rained 
nine nights out of the first 14, but 
no show was canceled. "Twice it 
rained so hard we couldn't see the 
screen when we were changing 
reels inside the truck," Mr. Adams 
said, "but the people stayed in their 
cars and watched the show." 

Most of the moviegoers, however, 
watch from chairs, camp stools 
and boxes. 

In the beginning the moviemen 
met occasional opposition from the 
ministers. One minister decided to 
hold his revival on "free show" 
night. Mr. Adams told him, "That's 
easy. You start a half hour early 
and we'll start a half hour late." 
This worked until the minister was 
replaced with another who held his 
audience until ten o'clock. The 
next week revival attendance fell 
drastically and the new minister 
embraced the plan of his prede- 
cessor. 

"We could show at any number 
of towns if there were enough eve- 
nings in the week," said Mr. Adams. 
"Those movies bring the people to 
the stores. Every summer now we'll 
have six good towns on the circuit. 
The merchants come after us early 
in the year to make sure we're com- 
ing to their towns. If they've got 
the money, we've got the time." 
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Cotton Joins 
the Wonder Fibers 

(Continued frovi page 29) 
went to work, little was known 
about cotton's markets. "None of 
us knew exactly how the market 
was broken down," volunteered 
Frank A. McCord, who directs the 
organization's market research. 

The range covered the world. 
Besides the obvious use of cotton 
in clothing, there was cotton in 
oilcloth, canvas awnings, sheets, 
towels, imitation leather, corduroy, 
rubber-coated sheetings, tire cord, 
washable wall coverings, book 
bindings, window shades, drap- 
eries, upholstery, rugs, blankets 
and scores of other products. 

The researchers asked the nat- 
ural questions. How much of each 
market, for Instance, did cotton's 
competitors hold? Why couldn't 
cotton dominate a larger chunk? 
The answers were equally self- 
evident. Where it wasn't a matter 
of quality, it was lack of adequate 
promotion and an unfavorable 
price situation. 

Hence, from discovering the size 
of the markets for raw cotton, the 
search led to quality evaluation 
and on to sales promotion and 
advertising opportunities before 
reaching the toughest and touch- 
iest element, price. With sharp 
visions of five-cent cotton etched 
In their memories, cotton men 
were not likely to take price-cut- 
ting proposals without an uproar. 
Yet by careful campaigning the 
Council advocated reforms in 
methods of production which, in 
the long run, might achieve reduc- 
tions in the cost of cotton goods 
without fomenting a revolt among 
its members. 

FlRST to come under the Council's 
scrutiny was the field of women's 
fashions. Nowhere was the com- 
petition heavier in the fashion 
arena than in markets for street 
dresses. It became the mission of 
the Cotton Council to make sure 
that more purchases rang the cash 
registers of the cotton industry. 

Backing up every activity with 
strategically placed ads and publi- 
city stories, Council staff members 
persuaded designers to create cot- 
ton outfits for the wives of the gov- 
ernors of at least 36 states. Wher- 
ever displayed, these costumes won 
wide acclaim, inducing the whole 
designing profession to lean more 
heavily on cotton. 

Then war broke out and ear- 
marked the bulk of the plantation 
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"...A MAN BUILDING A GASOLINE BUGGY 

IN HIS BACKYARD" 




What is ihc American profit-and-loss system? 




Briefly, it's freedom — initiative — incentive. 
It's a man building a gasoline buggy in his 
backyard. It's today's auto industry employing tens 
of thousands, and putting before your door — 
at a mass-production price — a product that has 
traveled a long road from the two-cylinder, 
12-horse job of 40 years ago. 

Yet people have wrong ideas about this system. 
For instance, most citizens, surveys show, think 
corporate profits run 25 per cent or higher. Many 
citizens think profits arc not essential to the 
survival of free enterprise. 

Destructive influences are at work in America today 
deliberately and persistently promoting such 
mistruths and false statements. 

Is your business a victim of this situation — 

or likely to he? 

If so, you will be interested in knowing about the 
National Chamber's "Explaining Your Business" Program. 



This program shows employers how to explain the 
how and why of their business to their employees 
— on the premise that when the employee 
clearly understands the operations of the business 
where he works, he will better understand 
the American economic system, and will help 
spread that understanding to others. 

To find out more about this program, write for 
"Explaining Your Business'' leaflet. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wa»hini!ion ft, D. C. 
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A NATIONAL FEDERATION WORKING FOR GOOD CIT1ZFNSHIP. GOOD GOVERNMENT AND GOOD BUSINESS 
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mShe doesn't have to hny. account for, 
lock up. lick and stick old-fashioned 
adhesive stamps... always has the right 
denomination of stamp needed . . . 
And she saves time and effort in mailing 
when she has a DM! 

»Thc DM is a desk-model postage meter 
. . . pruiM postage, any amount for any 
kind of letter, directly on the envelope, 
with a dated postmark -and your own 
small ad. if you like. Has a moislener for 
scaling envelopes. Even provides postage 
for parcel post! 

tThe meter protects postage from 
damage, loss, theft. Shows postage 
available, and used, on visible registers. A 
big convenience in any office! . . . Larger 
models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 
PB office today for u demonstration. Or 
send the coupon for free illustrated booklet. 
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U2S Pacific St.. Stamfoiid. Conn. 
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crop for use by the armed forces. 
After the war, King Cotton's cour- 
tiers resumed their private battle 
against competitive products. Cot- 
ton street dresses accounted for a 
little more than ten per cent of the 
total market in 1947. Yet by 1951, 
cotton had doubled its position. 

Encouraging cotton fashion 
shows across the continent: dem- 
onstrating to manufacturers and 
retailers how washable, wrinkle- 
proof, mothproof cottons lent 
themselves to superb styling; 
spreading the legend through the 
press, over the radio and via TV, 
the Council built up a new demand 
for cotton in dresses. More re- 
cently, it stimulated the nation's 
swankiest shops to display cotton- 
made winter frocks. By pressuring 
for a transitional cotton costume — 
for use between lightweight sum- 
mer and heavy winter fabrics — the 
Council has given stores their first 
July fashion business. 

PRODDING designers to turn to 
cotton is the Council's globe-trot- 
ting model, the Maid of Cotton. On 
a unique six-month, 65,000-mile 
promotion tour of three conti- 
nents, this attractive miss, selected 
each year from one of the 18 cot- 
ton states, exhibits the merits of 
the cotton wardrobe in 30 Ameri- 
| can cities, in Canada, in Europe 
and in several Latin American 
republics. 

Keystone arch in the Council's 
year-round fashion promdtion 
program, the tour is one of the 
least costly and most productive 
items in the organization's budget. 
Supplied with a complimentary 43- 
COStume all-cotton collection by 35 
outstanding American designers 
and five famed Parisian couturiers 
and also a second 29-piece ward- 
robe for which home sewing pat- 
terns are available, the Maid of 
Cotton travels partly at the ex- 
pense of collaborating groups. 
Total cost to the Council: $25,000— 
a neat promotion package at many 
times the price. 

Although primarily a good will 
ambassador to increase cotton's 
prestige, participants often profit 
directly after the Maid's visit. 

It was all very fine for the 
metropolitan business, but the 
Council had its eye on the rural 
populations, too. Here, it hit on an 
old custom of individual cotton 
mills. For years, they had worked 
on the manufacturers of seed, feed, 
fertilizer, flour and sugar to pack 
their wares in cotton bags. When 
the bag was empty, they main- 
tained, the farmer's wife could use 
it as material for a dress, apron or 
her kitchen towels or curtains. 



Taking a clue from these isolated 
instances, the Council instituted a 
bag-fashion promotion campaign. 
Through farm journal ads, direct 
mail pieces, personal calls on 
manufacturers and dealers, it out- 
lined the broad horizons of salvag- 
ing empty cotton bags for piece 
goods. From two major pattern 
firms, it obtained special booklets 
featuring bag-fashion patterns. 

As a result of this drive, topped 
by traveling bag-fashion shows, 
about 150,000,000 bags of dress 
print material have been de- 
manded by farm women this year. 
In a year's time, fertilizer proces- 
sors increased their cotton cloth 
orders from 8,000,000 to 17,000,000 
yards. 

But fashion is largely the come- 
on. By making women cotton con- 
scious, the Council reckons it 
softens them up for promotions in 
allied areas. Having attracted the 
fair sex with alluring costumes, it 
spills its promotional zest into 
piece goods, household fabrics and 
many other things which women 
normally buy. 

One campaign directed at the 
housewife suggests a better sleep 
as the reward for a more frequent 
change of sheets. Another seeks to 
recapture the towel area. Awnings, 
rugs, slipcovers and more are given 
a big lift by cotton's boosters. The 
steady increase in sales among all 
of them shows that organized pro- 
motion has paid off. 

Behind the public-directed 
phases of cotton's counterattack 
are the equally important mea- 
sures taken to improve the prod- 
uct and find wider usages. Out in 
the cotton fields mechanical aids 
are indicating a prospect for driv- 
ing cotton down from its present 
perch of about 40 cents a pound. 

One large Delta planter foresees 
a day when mechanical picking 
alone will cut his harvesting costs 
by four. By hand it costs him 
roughly $50 a bale to bring in; by 
machine, which moves many times 
faster, he can pick his crop at $12 
a bale. With 20,000 mechanical 
pickers on the plantations now, 
compared with none ten years ago, 
the sign of the future is visible. 

There is a long way to go before 
cotton is emancipated from its two 
great enemies, weeds and pests, but 
here, too, science and mechanics 
are helping. State experiment sta- 
tions in the cotton belt are work- 
ing on chemicals to handle them. 

Tractors are getting Into the act, 
too. The close to 1,000,000 tractors 
on farms today, as against the 
350,000 a decade ago, is a signifi- 
cant part of the changing story. 
Here again, Council agents are 
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backing planters in the swing to 
mechanization. 

In addition, the Council keeps in 
constant touch with the Southern 
Research Laboratory, a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture installa- 
tion in New Orleans. Directing ex- 
perimentation determined to find 
greater utilization of cotton, the 
laboratory staff tries daily to come 
up with recommendations to im- 
prove the income of the nation's 
cotton producers. It experiments 
not only with the lint cotton but 
with cottonseed, in quest of means 
to extend its value as a food sub- 
stance. Oleomargarine, for ex- 
ample, is one of many nutritional 
outlets for cottonseed oil. 

As for lint cotton, the laboratory 
has turned up techniques for in- 
creasing its resistance to acids, 
heat and deterioration from too 
much sunlight. Application of 
chemicals has made cotton soluble 
or elastic, as desired. It has in- 
creased cotton's luster. As a conse- 
quence, cotton has been able to 
ward off competition of synthetic 
rivals in many fields, broadening 
its utility in laundry and tailoring 
establishments, in chemical manu- 
facturing plants, in tobacco fields 
and numerous other commercial 
enterprises. For the military serv- 
ice, the laboratory has been at 
work improving the flame resist- 
ance of cotton textiles. 

BECAUSE of these combined ac- 
tivities, cotton has progressed a 
long way from the unhappy dol- 
drums of the 1930's. Three years 
ago a test campaign disclosed the 
extent to which the public re- 
gained its interest. In a series of 
ads inserted in buses and street- 
cars in 500 cities and suburbs, the 
Cotton Council inquired if anyone 
would like to grow a cotton plant 
at home. More than 100,000 re- 
quests were received. 

Yet cotton's comeback is still not 
complete. Price remains a thorny 
obstacle. As long as feed bags cost 
15 cents more in cotton than some 
other fiber, the farm woman gets 
that much re-use value from them. 
But if price differential rises much 
above the 15-cent mark, then over 
to something else her economy- 
minded husband will go. 

With steady advances in mod- 
ernizing the methods of produc- 
tion, with sharp vigil to find 
further uses for cotton, the out- 
look for tomorrow is bright. Time 
will tell whether results measure 
up to expectations. Cotton men 
have confidence that their prod- 
uct by its very nature provides 
them with an ideal weapon for 
outdoing the wonder fibers. 




BUSINESS TRIP CAN 
BE YOUR WINTER VACATION! 



When winter blows its cold breath down your collar, go 
South . . , Mr. Exec. ... go South! That's what those with 
branch plants in sunny Florida do every year! You can attend 
to business matters and then spend your spare time hunting, 
fishing, swimming, or just enjoying yourself in this mild, 
year-round climate! It's a swell way to combine a winter 
vacation with a Florida business trip. Also, Florida's easy 
access to all world markets, abundant raw materials, plentiful 
water supply and mineral wealth make it a fertile location for 
branch plants and new industry. You and your business can 
profit by Florida's mild climate and year-round good living! 




COOL IN 




If you arc interested in going 
into business in Florida, write 
us, stating type of business. 
Wt will send you helpful 
booklet on: Florida's Fast- 
Growing Markets. 

STATE OF FLORIDA 

3204 B Commission Building 
Tallahassee 
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Near the little town of Glen- 
wood, in Washington State, lives 
Roy Feller and his wife, in a house 
built of lumber grown right on 
their own land. It is the central 
building of a 20-acre "tree farm" 
— because today trees are a crop, 
and Mr. Feller happens to be a tree 
farmer. 

To start his family dwelling pro- 
ject, Mr. Feller turned to the tim- 
ber on his farm and performed 
what a forester would call a light, 
beneficial thinning of his trees. 
The result was about 15,000 board 
feet of lumber. He set up a small 
sawmill powered with an old auto- 
mobile engine and dragged his logs 
there with a wheel tractor. After 
the logs were cut into lumber he 
bought an inexpensive planer from 
a mail-order house. Between chores 
like managing 100 head of cattle 
and keeping a number of other 
pasture acres productive, Mr. Fel- 
ler built his house from the ground. 
It took two years, off and on, but 
the Fellers are settled in the house 
now and the total cash outlay 
wasn't much more than $4,000. 

Two young Fellers, both in gram- 
mar school, watched the house lit- 
erally grow out of the home woods 
and it could be that one day they 
will accomplish the same feat, 
from the same woodlot, for their 
own families. Right now Roy Fel- 



Timber can be a profitable crop 
whether you are the owner of 
one acre of woodland or 1 0,000 

By NARD JONES 



ler's stand of western pine can take 
another thinning and he'll sell the 
logs or lumber for extra farm in- 
come. 

Mr. Feller is only one of a stead- 
ily growing number of people who 
are looking to timber and tree 
farming as a means of livelihood 
and future security, or, for some, a 
way to acquire extra farm income. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, 
there's a tree farmer who harvests 
an annual crop of 5,000 board feet 
of sawlogs off his 130-acre woodlot. 
With the lumber he has built an 
eight - room house, garage, ice- 
house, chickenhouse and imple- 
ment shed. On top of that he sells 
$300 worth of pulpwood and about 
$50 worth of fence posts every year. 

An Ohio farmer has 92 acres of 
trees on his 283 -acre farm and 
averages a gross of $2,000 a year 
from timber harvests. His sales in- 
clude selectively cut hardwood 
sawlogs, Christmas trees thinned 
from hand-planted stands, and 
bolts from which veneers are 
sliced. 

This gives you some idea of what 
a tree farm is or can be. Techni- 
cally, a tree farm is a privately 
owned tract where trees are grown 
and harvested, as a crop, in per- 
petuity. Therefore your tree farm- 
er is a practical businessman, like 
any other modern-minded agri- 



culturalist. Any forest property 
located on reasonably good land 
will grow trees at a profit, the ex- 
perts say. 

That's why today you see farm- 
ers practicing "controlled grazing" 
whereas a few years ago they never 
bothered to keep the cows out of 
those trees along the back 40. 
That's why you see farmers plow- 
ing furrows around groves of hard- 
woods to be certain that fire 
doesn't get at them. 

And that's why more and more 
state and private banks, and some 
insurance companies, are inclined 
seriously to investigate applica- 
tions for long-term loans on wood- 
lots. Because the Comptroller of 
the Currencies still regards wood- 
lots and timberland as unimproved 
property, national banks cannot 
lend on such property. Efforts are 
being made to have this ruling re- 
laxed for timberland under good 
management. 

"Not enough bankers are yet 
familiar with the forestry situation 
and the possibilities in it," says Mr. 
G. G. Ware, president of the First 
National Bank in Leesburg, Fla., 
and chairman of the American 
Bankers Association's forestry 
committee. Mr. Ware devotes al- 
most all his spare time helping to 
correct that situation. Moreover, 
to the farmer clients of his own 
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bank he becomes enthusiastic 
about trees as a business. "If you 
want to engage in a business where 
competition can't smother you," 
he tells them, "and where there's 
little danger of overproduction — 
and which will help stabilize 
Florida — plant and protect trees, 
whether you have one acre or 
10,000!" 

There are between 3,500 and 
4,000 so-called "certified" tree 
farmers in 34 states. While this 
number may not sound too im- 
pressive, it becomes so when it is 
realized these farmers cultivate 
more than 26,500,000 acres of tim- 
ber. Farmers in Maine are ex- 
pected to join the roster of certi- 
fied tree farm operators this year, 
to increase the state enrollment. 
And the movement is only ten 
years old! 

Its beginning was typically 
American. On the Pacific Coast the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
like many another enlightened 
private forest products operation, 
had embarked on an intensive re- 
forestation program to grow a new 
crop of trees on 100,000 acres of 
cut-over lands near Montesano, 
Wash. As was the habit a decade 
ago, the project was called simply 
"reforestation." That term made 
small impression on hunters, fish- 
ermen and berry pickers — some of 
whom sometimes forget that con- 
servation is for everybody to prac- 
tice — and they roamed the cut- 
over lands carelessly. The fire 
problem became critical. 

Then somebody thought of post- 
ing signs reading "This is a Tree 
Farm." That worked. The not un- 
welcome trespassers grew careful; 
they knew what a farm was, and 
moreover respected the pledge of 
Weyerhaeuser to restore forests 
which had helped make it great. 

The obvious notion that trees 
can be a crop, and harvested as 
such, rarely had occurred to the 
public until that time. Now the 
tree farm movement is sponsored 
nationally by the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., an edu- 
cational organization supported by 
various industries dealing in forest 
products. These include lumber, 
pulp and paper. Certification of 
tree farms, however, is done by 
regional or state groups, such as 
forestry associations and state 
forestry departments. 

But while many big companies 
today use the tree farm principle 
to supply their mills with wood in 
perpetuity, the heart of the move- 
ment, the kernel of its future, is 
the small woodlot owner. 

The whole idea behind the 




How To Blow $37,000 



AGENT SHOWS PAINT 
MANUFACTURER VALUE OF 
PRODUCTS LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 

When the can of paint remover 
exploded, and badly burned Mrs. 
Jenkins, the reverberations carried 
clear back to the manufacturer . . . 
in the form of a $37,000 damage suit. 

A month before, an insurance agent 
had surveyed the company's insur- 
ance program. He had recommended 
that products liability insurance be 
added. Since existing policies had 
two months to run, however, the 
company decided to hold off until 



renewal time. Then bang! .... 
and a $37,000 judgment against 
the company. 

Isolated case? Perhaps . . but it did 
happen. And even in a "one-in-a- 
million" case the alert local agent 
can help because he is on the spot 
and personally familiar with your 
problems. 
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An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 

Welded steel Vint RicU keep 
wraps dry. aired and "In 
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. . . save floor space — fit 
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In all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches. 
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This girl 
is saving 
money! 




because she is using pure sulphate Mos- 
inee Turn-Towls from ihe new Turn- 
Tow 1 Cabinet with "push button" con- 
trol. 

At a large mklwestern airport, here's 
what happened after Turn-Tow! service 
was put in : 

"Four thousand people pass through the 
terminal every 24 hours. Periodic waste 
basket checking showed thai Turn-Towls 
cut towel consumption iO^, to 50%." 

Write for free samfilri ami n.ime 
of nearest distributor 
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| movement is insurance of good 
forest management. To become a 
truly "certified" tree farmer an 
owner must agree to use good 

| forestry practices, to answer ques- 
tions about his operation from 
time to time, and open his farm to 
inspection. He may request and 
receive advice from state foresters 
or the local tree farm committee, 
or the foresters employed by the 
mills to which he sells his logs. 

Also, he can spend his evenings 
"reading up" on the best forestry 
practices and management ideas, 
and such literature is free. The 
average tree farmer finds that this 
pays off in dollars and cents. Con- 
servationists applaud because good 
tree farming means the ultimate, 
on a given woodlot, in utilization 
and regrowth. 

The inspection costs nothing, 
and neither does the tree farmer 
pay out a dime to certify his opera- 
tion and join the movement. Nor 
does eligibility depend on size of 
the woodlot. In the roster of certi- 
fied tree farms are woodlots of no 
more than three acres. They range 
from there up to tracts as large as 
Rhode Island. 

Not all tree farmers are profes- 
sional agriculturalists or even 
farmers by avocation. For in- 
stance, there's Lawrence K. Smith, 
vice president and manager of a 
West Coast publishing firm. He has 
a summer place on Hood Canal, a 
quiet inlet off Puget Sound. He 
cheerfully admits that he hasn't 
the patience required for farming 
but he does have a deep under- 
standing of the miracle of tree 
growth and a concern for the prac- 
tical aspects of forest economy. It 
was natural that he should finally 
buy a tree farm; but the nicest 
thing about it, he avers, is that he 
doesn't have to work his muscles 
into stiff knots every week end and 
during his vacation. He must, of 
course, thin out his growing trees, 
cut out weed trees and cut mature 
timber — but this still leaves him 
time to loaf. 

Mr. Smith is one of hundreds of 
businessmen in the growing army 
of tree farmers, and the list in- 
cludes grocery clerks, salesmen, 
candlestick makers, and all man- 
ner of commuters from cities in al- 
most every state in the union. 

It's doubtful that one in ten, 
however, realizes wholly how im- 
portant he is in the scheme of the 
TJ. S. forest pattern. Or why. 

One reason is something called 
wood chemistry. The other, the 
fact that forestry is passing into a 
new and exciting phase. The era 
of logging virgin timber essentially 



for land clearance and basic wood 
manufactories has been passing 
for a long time. We are launching 
into the era of growing trees for 
specific uses, as crops, and forever. 

Parallel with that fact is another 
which is a big part of the tree farm 
story. Contrary to popular belief, 
private industry is not the major- 
ity owner of American forests. 
Neither is the federal Government. 
Nationally speaking, more than 57 
per cent of our timber is owned by 
farmers and other small timber 
tract owners like Messrs. Feller and 
Smith. Against that majority 
ownership, the federal Govern- 
ment owns but 25 per cent of the 
national timber. Private industry 
owns 18 per cent. 

In VIEW of the changing forest 
economy and the tremendous 
potentials in the contents of grow- 
ing trees it is small wonder that 
many industry men look on the 
tree farmer as the founder of a 
truly American forest policy which 
may not be manipulated by either 
bureaucrat or politician. 

Says Julian F. McGowin, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Company of Chapman, 
Ala.: "A condition necessary for 
good forestry management and 
practice is a reasonable political 
climate favorable to long-range 
investment. With the forest land 
in the United States owned by 
4,000,000 people, and as most of 
these become tree farmers in the 
finest sense of the term, they be- 
come the best protection against 
the kind of political discrimination 
of which there have been examples 
in the past." 

Implicit in Mr. McGowin's com- 
ment is the importance of the tree 
farmer to the wood -dependent in- 
dustries. If the Government owns 
25 per cent and industry 18 per 
cent of the trees— and if the uses 
for those trees are growing in num- 
bers as well as volume, the tree 
farmer is vital to the forest econ- 
omy. He's the man who has the 57 
per cent ownership nationally; 

and in some important timber 
areas, he averages better. In the 
South, for example, 68 per cent of 
the timber ownership is in the 
hands of small woodlot owners. 

Firm prices for logs, of course, 
tip off the tree farmer to this situ- 
ation of increasing demand for 
wood and a near-balance between 
timber drain and growth. But If 
he could peek into the laboratories 
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of the wood chemist he would find 
that science is uncovering hun- 
dreds of new uses for wood and 
its by-products. 

However, the tree farmer has 
heard and seen enough to get the 
idea of a tree as a unit of a forever 
renewable natural resource whose 
contents are magic stuff from 
which, already, at least 6,000 prod- 
ucts are made and consumed. 
Those thousands of products are 
not the end, either, and the big 
reason is the adaptability and vari- 
ability of wood cellulose fibers. 

But wood cellulose is only part of 
a tree's contents, hardly half. A 
substance called lignin makes up 
about 20 per cent of a tree's insides, 
and there are scientists who be- 
lieve that on lignin will one day be 
based chemical industries greater 
than those now dependent on wood 
cellulose. The contents of a tree are 
sure to be broken down into more 
things. Already wood chemists are 
at work on the known components 
such as wood cellulose, lignin, 
pentosans, glucosans and resins. 

One thing the new tree farmer 
is beginning to understand clearly 
is something that the wood- 
dependent industrialist always has 
known. The markets available are 
what determine largely the kind 
and intensity of the cutting 
methods. Under the old forest 
economy sustained-yield programs 
of any kind were difficult or wholly 
practical; tree farming — harv- 
ting trees as crops — would have 
been out of the question. What 
makes the tree farmer possible, 
what is giving all farmers with 
woodlots the chance for regular 
additional Income, are these vast 
and growing markets for wood. 

We ARE not running out of wood 
nor are we in danger of doing so. 
It's true that the total "drain" on 
cut timber for all purposes exceeds 
the total growth by a small margin. 
But if the next national timber ap- 
praisal by the U. S. Forest Service 
still indicates drain in excess of 
growth, it must be noted that there 
are many indications that a cycle 
of timber shortage with resulting 
high prices is a necessary prelude 
to genuine interest in growing 
timber as a crop. We appear to be 
emerging from such a cycle. There 
are other optimistic factors — led 
off by the tree farmer. 

The privately operated wood- 
using industries are not throwing 
the whole burden on this man. The 
big mills operate on the tree farm 
principal. And 11 per cent of the 
so-called forest "drain" is due to 
fire, insects and disease. Attack 
and defense against fire, insects 
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and disease, remain "musts" for 
the certified tree farm operation. 

It is a phenomenon of modern 
complicated civilization that lum- 
ber consumption declines per 
capita as the consumption of paper 
by the individual citizen rises. The 
latter is now almost 400 pounds per 
person annually, more than twice 
what it was in 1926. And while lum- 
ber production in 1951 reached 38,- 
000,000,000 board feet, the per 
capita consumption has been 
steadily declining since 1907. This 
hardly means that lumber is on the 
way out, needless to say, but that 
relationship between lumber and 
paper does give a quick picture of 
what is happening in our forest 
economy, and of how wood is pass- 
ing from its phase of basic raw 
material into ever widening end 
uses. Thus we pass also from our 
era of timber liquidation into a 
period of rotating forest crops, for 
endless new products. 

There's a growing realization, 
too, on the part of the tree farmer 
that the proper growing and con- 
tinuing use of trees is as vital to 
the U. S. economy, as steel or oil. 
For instance, the pulp and paper 
industry; the rayon industry; the 
printing and publishing industry; 
and converted paper products- 
just these fiber-dependent indus- 
tries alone — account for one tenth 
of the annual wealth. They em- 
ploy almost nine per cent of indus- 
trial wage earners whose combined 



paychecks are nine per cent of the 
total U. S. payroll. This also does 
not take into account the lumber 
industry, nor paint, plastics, and 
many other fields dependent on 
tree fibers and the tree farmer. 

At the moment, however, the 
tree farmer is concerned mostly 
with getting more commercial 
trees to the acre, maximum harv- 
ests within the boundaries of good 
forestry practices, for regular ad- 
ditional income. 

To Marshall Rivers down in Mis- 
sissippi, the family tree farm is just 
a way to see his eight-year-old son, 
Reber, through college. He's insur- 
ing it by growing trees along with 
his row crops. 

"I've been piddling around with 
trees for 25 years or more," he says. 
"But only since Reber was born 
have I really got down to business 
on it. I've already taken in about 
$4,500 from this side line and the 
pine is growing a lot faster than 
I'm cutting it." 

Mr. Rivers calls trees "a farmer's 
doctor and his bank." Told that 
the tree farmer may well be the 
pillar of America's new forest 
economy, based on the simple and 
workable premise that trees are a 
crop, Mr. Rivers only chuckled. 
"All I know," he says, "is that the 
day a fellow feels too old to plant 
a tree, he's ready to die. Shucks, 
even if he doesn't live to see the 
profit, his trees might help his 
widow catch another fellow!" 
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(Continued from page 47) 
sciences were added, followed by 
similar grants for biological and 
other branches of science. 

During the past five years, 
academy fellowship funds from 
private foundations, corporations 
and governmental agencies have 
been awarded to more than 1,000 
graduate students in all fields of 
scientific work. 

The important fellowship work 
is augmented by many special 
services to government, industry, 
educational institutions, and to all 
sorts of organizations wishing to 
participate in mass attacks on 
scientific problems. Several years 
ago, for example. General Electric 
wanted some research work car- 
ried forward on a phase of elec- 
tronics. It turned to the academy, 
supplying the necessary funds for 
the Research Council to carry out 
the desired project. 

The academy directs several 
permanent research establish- 
ments, like the Highway Research 



Board. This organization, estab- 
lished years ago, investigates all 
areas of highway phenomena, such 
as frost action on roads, effects of 
heavy axle loadings on road sur- 
faces, and the like. Participants 
sponsors and financial supporters 
of this board include the federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, the 
American Association of High- 
ways, and highway departments of 
states and territories. 
One of the most recently estab- 

SSS, SP » iaI S6rVice P ro ^cts-the 
Building Research Advisory Board 
-serves to illustrate academy 
work in a function which probably 

rnn.H existin S organization 

could perform: the combining of 
effort in science, industry and gov- 
ernment. 

n/RT^» i0n of this board - k °own 
as tJKAB, resulted when buildine 
industry leaders began to realize 
the need for basic, over-all build- 
ing research some years ago. A few 
studies were underway in the 
building field, but these were high- 
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ly specialized. Communication be- 
tween diverse studies was meager 
and one sector of the industry 
rarely was informed about re- 
search in other areas. Nowhere was 
it all brought together. 

The building industry is com- 
posed largely of small, individual 
firms. Obviously, no one could 
afford expensive, over-all research. 
So, its leaders went to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce's Depart- 
ment of Construction and Civic 
Development. The result was an 
industry proposal that the over-all 
problem of building research be at- 
tacked through a board, and asked 
the Academy of Sciences to set it 
up, within the National Research 
Council structure. 

The U. S. Chamber's proposal 
was accepted, and in 1948 BRAB 
was created. Since then, progress 
has been made in numerous areas 
of the building field. In coopera- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, BRAB has 
tackled the new and complex prob- 
lem of building design for labora- 
tories and other structures in 
which radioactive materials are in 
use. A study aimed at, conservation 
of building materials — which is ex- 
pected to save many tax dollars in 
federal construction — has been 
completed. 

In much the same manner, the 
academy and council served dur- 
ing both world wars as the best 
available catalyst to bring science, 
industry and government together. 
In World War I, long before the 
United States got into the conflict, 
academy leaders feared that Ger- 
many would win unless we entered. 

It was this emergency which 
brought creation of the research 
council in 1916. An academy com- 
mittee called on President Wilson 
to acquaint him with the facts and 
out of this meeting came plans to 
enlist scientific talent. 

A committee of scientists was 
sent to Europe to investigate and 
report on scientific warfare ad- 
vances achieved by our allies. 
When they returned with news 
that the most desperate immedi- 
ate need was a device by which the 
approach of enemy submarines 
might be detected, Dr. Millikan 
and a group of associates estab- 
lished a naval science laboratory at 
New London, Conn. Success re- 
warded them at a time when Ger- 
man undersea raiders had all but 
severed the lifeline of U. S. supplies 
to the Allies. 

Hundreds of other World War I 
problems were attacked and solved 
by the academy and council, work- 
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ng with the Army and Navy arn 
knitting these efforts into coordi- 
nation with industrial production 
of weapons. 

These lessons came in well when 
Pearl Harbor pulled the U. S. into 
World War II. Administratively, 
Government quickly set up the 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, known as OSRD, 
which in turn worked throughout 
the war with the academy and 
council. Much of the rocket pro- 
jectile work was carried on under 
the direction of Dr. Millikan, and 
others. Associates worked on the 
atom bomb project. 

The story which had its climax 
in the American victory on Guadal- 
canal really began before the U. S. 
entered the war. Wise men in the 
Army and Navy surgeons general 
offices called on the academy in 
June, 1940, to study malarial pre- 
ventives and remedies. Results 
were slow, but effort was intensi- 
fied after Pearl Harbor. 

At the time we were ready to at- 
tack in the Pacific, the malaria 
problem was critical. New calls for 
medicinal aid were rushed to 
Washington. The committee on 
malarial control recommended a 
drug called atabrine. 

The drug helped suppress the 
disease and, along with safety] 
measures taken in the field, the 
drive up the Pacific gained mo- 
mentum. 

Meanwhile, other academy com- 
mittees worked at top speed on 
blood and blood plasma that we 
could transport to Europe and the 
Pacific by air. The problem of pro- 
cessing plasma so it could be stored 
several weeks and still prove effec- 
tive finally was accomplished. 

In establishment of the National 
Research Council, and through in- 
creasing generosity of Government 
and private industry, the academy 
as an institution, and its members 
individually and in concert with 
associates, have exerted a signifi- 
cant influence in the development 
of science in the United States dur- 
ing the past 89 years. Today, their 
efforts reach into every layer of the 
scientific spectrum. From these 
efforts will come new weapons, 
medicine and industrial processes. 

For many years prior to World 
War I, the aura of long-bearded 
honorary distinction clung per- 
sistently to the National Academy 
of Sciences. Today, the distinction 
and honor are still there. But, in 
the center of today's bustling 
world, the National Academy of 
Sciences and its Research Council 
lead the way forward to greater 
achievements and triumphs. 
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Modernization booster 

THE Elgin, 111., Association of Com- 
merce has been an earnest booster 
for "face-lifting" as a method of 
making the downtown section a 
more attractive shopping center. 
Last summer the Union National 
Bank and Trust Company of Elgin 
came up with a plan to speed the 
campaign along. 

"Now," the bank advertized, 
"you can borrow money for one per 
cent to modernize your place of 
business and help improve your 
city." 

Under the plan, any owner or 
tenant could borrow up to $7,500 
without mortgage or collateral to 
improve his place of business. 
Loans were to be repaid in monthly 
instalments spread over three 
years. 

Bank President Robert C. Kew- 
ley, who regarded the plan as a 
contribution to the general busi- 
ness community, reports a gratify- 
ing response from both customers 
and noncustomers of his institu- 
tion. 

Not made in Japan 

WHEN Contributor Gilbert Cant 
was gathering material for "Japan 
Moves into Our Markets" in our 
March number, he was informed 
by sources other than the Singer 
Company that Singer was prepar- 
ing to have some of its sewing ma- 
chines for oriental markets manu- 
factured in Japan. 

Accordingly he wrote: "Sing- 
er, which has made its name 
synonymous with sewing machines 
around the world, is hedging its 
risks by investing in the Japanese 
industry." 

Actually Singer has not invested 
in the Japanese sewing machine 
industry and its only enterprise in 
Japan is a sales agency which has 
been in existence there for a great 
many years except for the war 
period. 

Mr. Cant's statement was par- 
ticularly unfortunate because, in 
some cases, Japanese sewing ma- 
chines sold in this country are 



represented as Singer-made or in 
some way connected with or spon- 
sored by Singer. 

The company is trying to stop 
this practice and, in some in- 
stances, has been forced to take 
legal action to prevent it. In cer- 
tain areas, also, the company has 
used advertisements to correct the 
false impression. 

Junior's allowance 

FOR THOSE who wonder what 
Junior does with his allowance, the 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks has at least a par- 
tial answer. 

Having counted up the pennies, 
nickles and dimes accumulated in 
school savings deposits in the 154 
communities that offer this serv- 
ice, the Association finds that the 
homework set now has liquid assets 
of $60,000,000. 

This is $9,000,000 more than the 
youngsters had a year ago and 
$35,000,000 more than they had in 
the five-year period 1947-52. 

The 1,984,396 kids with school 
savings have boosted their average 
amount on deposit to $30.54 from 
$24.21 in mid-1950. 

Grocers aid recruiting 

IF, AT the end of this month, your 
favorite food store seems to be 
doubling as an armed services re- 
cruiting station, the resemblance 
is wholly intentional. 

In an effort to speed up enlist- 
ments in the United States Army, 
the Military Personnel Procure- 
ment Division has turned to the 
grocery stores. From Nov. 15 to 22, 
display space usually reserved for 
canned goods or rutabagas will be 
given over to the message "We 
share freedom — help share the 
defense of freedom." 

Among the associations cooper- 
ating in the effort are the National 
Association of Chain Grocers, the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, Supermarket Institute, Inc., 
Red and White, Inc., The Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance, Inc., 
The Corporation of Food Distribu- 
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Pete Progress and the 
talking dog 



"Pardon me, sir, but where would 123 
Smith Street be?" 

"Just down the block," said Pete Prog- 
ress turning his head. But to his confu- 
sion, all he could see was a kindly 
looking bulldog. 

"Don't look so perplexed," said the dog, 
"After all, didn't you ever know a man 
who barked?" 

Pete smiled. "Why. of course." he said. 
"Forgive my rudeness. Here, I'll walk 
along with you to your destination." 
"I used to live in this town when I was 
o pup," said the dog. "Fact is, 1 was 
born at 123 Smith Street." 
"Well here we are." said Pete stopping 
in front of a handsome group of garden 
apartments. 



"Oh, no," said the dog. "Must be some 
mistake Why my old house was . . ." 
"I know," interrupted Pete. "You lived 
in what we called the Knight Blight. 
Didn't think we'd ever be able to get 
those tenements out of here until old 
man Knight died." 

"How'd you ever do it?" asked the dog. 
"Why this is beautiful. And look at all 
those lovely trees." 

"Well, the Chamber of Commerce 
started it with public hearings," said 
Pete. "Then, the town bought the land, 
had a master plan, and resold parcels 
to private owners." 

"Must be quite an outfit, that Cham- 
ber. Don't suppose I could join," said 
the dog, wistfully, "but I'll be glad to 
put in a good word for you boys." 



Your chamber of commerce is working 
for yoa. Why don't you help them? 




tors of America and the TJ. S. 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 

The military will provide the 
posters, streamers, window cards, 
displays and pamphlets for the 
stores' use. The stores will provide 
the display space and the know- 
how that has helped make this the 
world's best fed nation. 

Nocona's wish came true 

ON MAY 6 of this year, 16 men 
met in the Chamber of Commerce 
office at Nocona, Texas, to discuss 
an old problem. 

For a long time Nocona had 
wanted a rodeo. But Nocona had 
no place to hold a rodeo, no money 
for that sort of thing, and no 
organization to do anything about 
it. 

On Sept. 1. 2 and 3, Nocona 
staged the Chisholm Trail Round- 
up in its new $50,000 Rodeo Arena 
Amphitheater. 

In between is a story of a com- 
munity that suddenly decided that 
it could do anything it wanted to if 
people would cooperate with each 
other. It is a story of a financial 
drive for amounts from $5 to $250; 
of oil companies which donated 
pipe, truck companies lending 
trucks, the power company's hand- 
ling of lights, merchants who 
donated paint and citizens who 
worked with their hands. 

It is also a story of pleasant 
wonderment. 

As Nocona climbed into its new 
stands to the music of high school 
bands from the home town and 
from Bowie, people turned sur- 
prised faces to their neighbors. 

"It's better than I thought it 
would be," they said. 



Stamps for the bedridden 

CANCELED stamps are proving so 
beneficial in helping patients in 
veterans hospitals toward recovery 
that the Golden Gate Exchange 
Club of San Francisco has adopted 
stamp distribution as a new pro- 
ject. 

Peter N. Williams of the Western 
Loan Association, chairman of the 
activity, reports "we have donated 
stamps to hospitals in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico. 
Our committee visits and sits for 
hours with the veterans, working 
on their albums. Hundreds of these 
men have tuberculosis and are 
bedridden. Working with their col- 
lections keeps their minds occu- 
pied and thus aids in recovery. 

"We are making arrangements 
to expand our distribution, but, in 
spite of cooperation from maga- 
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Adequate 



Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 




—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 

See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 

HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 

HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 




WHEN DAY IS DONE 
IN WASHINGTON 

Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay ot the Wardman Pork. 
Here, facilities ore carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. Al your im- 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beouliful Rock CrceV Park 
is truly retrtvl. Try it! 




HOTEL 

CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
gl WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 

Frank I. Weakly, 
president 



zines, newspapers. Exchange Clubs, 
radio and television, we need many 
thousand more stamps. We can 
use any foreign stamps, U. S. com- 
memorative issues and all the new 
U. S. stamps except the common 
one, two and three cent denomi- 
nations. We think that bankers, 
brokers and businessmen could 
help greatly in this work." 

Donations should go to Golden 
Gate Exchange Club, 1150 Divisa- 
dero Street, San Francisco. 

Host to a goat 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY'S radio communication 
equipment division has dreamed 
up a sales contest with reverse 
English. 

The prize is "Stinky," a Spanish 
goat, that is awarded each month 
to the regional sales manager with 
the lowest sales. After serving as 
Stinky's host for a month, he ships 
him on to the next luckless man- 
ager. At the end of a year, the man- 
ager with lowest sales for the whole 
period wins permanent possession. 

It is fun to report that, in August, 
all managers exceeded their quota, 
a circumstance which left Stinky 
to board with Lacy W. Goostree, 
sales manager of the division, who 
cooked up the whole idea. 

Ghostly opposition 

AS THE result of a successful 
ghost-laying campaign, Columbia, 
S. C, has just approved by six to 
one a $2,363,000 bond issue for 
capital improvements. But the 
election itself was an anticlimax. 

The real triumph was in the 
campafgn that won the right to 
hold the election. Opposition was 
from the ghosts of the "carpet- 
baggers." 

Because of free-handed looting 
of city treasuries in reconstruction 
days, the South Carolina constitu- 
tion requires that a majority of a 
city's freeholders sign a petition 
requesting an election, before gen- 
eral obligation bonds can be voted. 
In Columbia this meant some 6,500 
signatures. 

A Citizens Committee on Civic 
Needs undertook to get them. After 
a campaign of newspaper publi- 
city, a mass meeting and direct 
mail literature, the Committee 
tapped the water account mailing 
lists for 3,000 usable signatures. A 
second mailing to the tax rolls 
brought 1,400 more. House-to- 
house canvassing by the League of 
Women Voters brought an addi- 
tional 1,700. Individual letters by 
the city council members produced 
the final 400. 




Locate your next plant 
on a COAST LINE site in the 
Industrial Southeast . . . 

You will want to know more about Coast 
Line sites. There is ample power available 
at sitea served by Coast Line in Virginia, 
the Carolinaa, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida to meet the needs of an expanding 
industrial territory. 
rdeon/vMUtU TBAEK KOUTt brtu a-n the F.astand Florida 



ATLANTIC 

COAST LINE 

RAILROAD 



WRITE: R. P. Jobh, Ati'l. Vic* President 
Atlantic Coast Lin* Railroad Co., Wilmington, N.C. 



30 DAYS AT OUR RISK! 

New Advertising Machine 
Prints and Illustrates 
Gov't Post Cards 

^^^^^9 Send niiine— laarn 
how all types of 

huHincBS are 1 ' iag Kales 

with Postcard Attvertininst\ 
We'll uluo wn'l FREE illuntrnud 
bonk of money - i n : : I. ; ■ ■, v MM for your 
buftinctifl — complete, unit] or inkvrti. 
ing plum— ami 30-<f*y Trial Off**-. 

CAROM ASTER CO., 1920 Sunnysltf* A* 9. 

D*Bt. 2411, CHICAGO 4Q, ILLINOIS 




HOW TO GET YOUR 

BOOK PUBLISHED 

l*o you have a Iwok-leiuuLj irmmi.rrliit ynu want pub- 

lUhrdi l.r-ir-rt ..I. -mi rmj-iiiil |4.ni uheifby your ij-i.-ik 

■■an hv published, pnmiottnl awl illjirlbuipd on u pro- 
fcsjiloful bidt*. We rtiniMer ull type* of work — fiction, 
mifi llrihm. pot'try, imtluens and organ I ration liochn. etc. 
For more information, write for brnklnt Nit, U'a free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
Jn CaMformo: 635o Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 




It's portable! 

Weighs 6V2 
pounds! 

« Guaranteed 

* Visible Adding Dials 

• For Executives, Professional Men, Stores 
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FREE 

Booklet! 



Write name and Addrei* in margin 

and mail to: 
IWifT flUUHflS MACHINES COflP, 
Greor torrmgfon Mem. 
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THE PAYROLL'S 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
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rEEKLY wages and hourly rates are no longer 
accurate measures of either worker income or the 
labor costs of doing business — a fact that is begin- 
ning to interest the Treasury Department as it 
seeks possible new sources of income tax. 

The discrepancy between what is usually re- 
garded as the pay scale and the actual cost of keep- 
ing a worker employed grows out of the substantial 
increase in "fringe benefits" which American em- 
ployers have established as bulwarks between their 
workers and the hazards of life. 

Unemployment compensation, pensions, paid 
vacations, paid sick leave and a mixed bag of other 
services assure the employe that, although his pay 
check may stop through his own fault or fate's 
cussedness, his family will still have some sort of 
income. 

Few people dispute that these fringe benefits have 
a proper place in the American economy but, until 
four years ago, nobody had even tried to And out 
just how much they cost or who was picking up the 
tab. At that time the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States asked a cross section of employers for 
detailed information. 

The resulting study was so well received that it 
was repeated in 1950 and again for 1951. The re- 
sults of this last survey, just now made available, 
show fringe-benefit costs at an all-time high and 
mounting steadily. 

For the 736 representative companies which took 
part in the survey, fringe benefits cost an average 
of 18.7 per cent of the entire payroll or 31.5 cents per 
payroll hour and $644 per employe per year. When 



the first survey was made, the averages were 14 per 
cent of payroll, 20 cents an hour and $410 per year 
per employe. 

Of today's costs 3.5 per cent represents payments 
for social security, unemployment compensation 
and other legally required benefits. The remaining 
15.2 per cent went to pay for such voluntary services 
as pension plans, paid rest periods, paid vacations, 
paid sick leave, Christmas bonuses, medical care 
and so on. 

Naturally costs varied from industry to industry 
Typical variations showed a warehouse and a cotton 
mill paying less than five per cent of payroll for 
fringes while a petroleum refining company had 
payments running more than 50 per cent of payroll 
—more than $2,000 per year per employe! 

Nobody has been able to estimate how much 
actual money these payments represent, although 
estimates range from $15,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,- 
000. Whatever the actual amount, consumers pay 
the greater part of it, through higher prices, al- 
though the workman sometimes pays indirectly 
when increased pensions, for instance, take the 
place of a straight wage increase. 

What effect an income tax might have on fringe 
benefits is debatable. Certainly effects would vary 
with different companies, even with different 
workers. But for those who wish to consider their 
own place in the whole fringe-benefit picture the 
Chamber has summed up its findings in Frinqc 
Benefits, 1951. This pamphlet is available from the 
Economic Research Department, U. S. Chamber of 
commerce, Washington 6, D. c, for $1. 
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"VTot so long ago, many communities actually bought their glass from 
1^1 an itinerant glazier carrying his stock on his back. 

But as communities grew larger and glass uses expanded, warehouses 
had to be built in more and more places to hold hundreds of sizes, patterns 
and types of glass, sometimes worth several hundred thousand dollars. 
The needs of a modern community necessitated the development of a local 
distributor and dealers with a ready and ample supply of glass. 

All Libbey • Owens -Ford Distributors and Dealers are local, independent 
businessmen. Their great contribution is fast service to glass and building 
material dealers, and to industrial users. They fabricate, process and install 
glass as local needs require. 

Yet, there are those who belittle the wholesaler's importance in serving 
the community. 

Let's face this middleman talk. 

For any factory to serve as well, it would have to duplicate what these 
independent distributors have done. The services performed by middle- 
men cannot be eliminated. They have become indispensable to modern, 
fast, American business. 



FOR QUALITY GLASS, 
see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer, 



No other ^ 

antifreeze 
gives your 

carthe same 
complete S 1 

protection! 




WITH 



PRESTONE 

ANTIFREEZE 



BRAND 



VfateSET 



Just put "Prestone" anti-freeze 
in and forget it till spring! No 
"boil-away" worries ... no re- 
pair bills— its special inhibitors 
give the world's best protec- 
tion against rust, clogging and 
foaming. 



You're SAFE 



High compression engines and 
efficient car-heaters make non- 
evaporating anti-freeze more 
important now than ever. 
There's not one drop of boil- 
away alcohol or methanol in 
"Prestone" anti-freeze. 



fafe SIRE 

With "Prestone" brand anti- 
freeze in your car, you're sure 
you've bought the best. It's 
America's No. 1 brand. No 
other anti-freeze gives your car 
the same complete protection. 
It's guaranteed! 



NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY • A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
3D East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. f. 

The terms "Prestone" and "Eveready" are registered trade-mork* of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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QUART CANS 



